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AS BY FIRE. 

Oh, our hearts grew sick within us 
At the news that came each day: 

‘“Markness in earth's high places, 
Honor is given away ; 


“Greed is the country’s watchword, 
Honesty goes for pelf; 

And the guards of the nation’s safety 
Barter its trusts for self.’’ 


But a light sprung up on the prairies, 
And kindled the blue lake’s shores ; 
It glided adown the rivers, 
And knocked at the ocean doors. 


It gleamed with a thousand torches, 
Where the towering forests stood, 
And over the fair young cities 
It rolled in a crimson flood. 


A pitifal wail of anguish, 
The voice of a dire despair, 

Sped forth on the wings of lightning! 
Humanity heard the prayer. 


And instant, the earth was girdled 
With an anthem strong and free, 
The “‘good-will’’ song that the angels 

Once sung o’er Galilee. 


“QO glory to God in the highest, 
To Him all praise be given, 

And peace on earth and good-will !’’ 
Thus rang that song of Heaven. 


And a million eyes rained pity 
O’er the smoking ruins bare, 

And quenched the fitful revels 
Of the heralds of despair. 


And all earth’s mighty nations, 
Of every hue and race, 

Were clasped by a common sorrow 
In a tender, warm embrace. 


Oh! we claim the world our neighbors, 
Not bound by iron bands, 

But by the close-knit fibers 
Of loving, helpful hands. 


You may tell of greed and rapine— 
You may talk of crime, who will— 
But the strong heart of the people, 
We can rest upon it still! 
Ipa WuIpPLe BENHAM. 
New LONDON, Nov. 4, 1871. 














ARE WOMEN ARISTOCRATS?! 


A clergyman’s wife in England, according to 
“Fanny Fern,” has lately set on foot a reform 
movement in respect to dress; and like many 
English reformers, she aims chiefly to elevate 
the morals and manners of the lower classes 
without much reference to her own social 
equals. She proposes that “no servant, under 
pain of dismissal, shall wear flowers, feathers, 
brooches, buckles or clasps, ear-rings, lockets, 
neck-ribbons, velvets, kid-gloves, parasols, 
sashes, jackets, or trimming of any kind on 
dresses, and above all no crinoline. No pads 
to be worn, or frizettes, or chignons or hair-rib- 
bons. The dress is to be gored and made just 





to touch the ground, and the hair to be 
drawn closely to the head, under a round white 
cap, without trimming of any kind. Thesame 
system of dress is recommended for Sunday 
school girls, school-mistresses, church singers, 
and the lower orders generally.” 

The remark is obvious, thatin this country 
such a course of discipline would involve the 
mistress, not the maid, in the “pain of dismiss- 
al.”’ The American clergyman and clergy- 
man’s wife who should even ‘“‘recommend’”’ 
such a costume to a school-mistress, church- 
singer or Sunday-school girl—to say nothing of 
the rest of the “lower orders”—would soon 
find themselves without teachers, without pu- 
pils, without a choir, and probably without a 
parish. It is a comfort to think, that even in 
older countries there is less and less of this im- 
pertinent interference ; the costume of different 
ranks is being more and more assimilated; 
and the incidental episode of a few liveries in 
our cities is not enough to interfere with the 
general current. Never yet, to my knowledge, 
have I seen a livery worn by a white Ameri- 
can; and to restrain the Sunday bonnets of 
her handmaidens what lady has attempted ? 

This is as it should be. The Sunday bonnet 
of the Irish damsel is only the symbol of a very 
proper effort to obtain her share of al! social 
advantages. Long may those ribbons wave! 
Meanwhile I think the fact that it is easier for 
the gentleman of the house to control the dress 
of his groom than for the lady to dictate that 
of her waiting-maid,—this must count against 
the theory that it is women who are the natu- 
ral aristocrats, 

Women are no doubt more sensitive than 
men upon matters of taste and breeding. This 
is partly from a greater average fineness of nat- 
ural perception, and par:ly because their more 
secluded lives give them less of miscellaneous 
contact with the world. If Maud Miiller and 
her husband had gone to board at the same 
boarding-house with the Judge and his wife, 
that lady might have held aloof from the rustic 
bride, simply from inexperience in life, and not 
knowing just how to approach her. But the 
Judge, who might have been talking politics 
or real estate with the young farmer on the 
doorsteps that morning, would certainly find it 
easier to deal with him as aman anda brother 
at the dinner-table. From these different 
causes women get the credit or discredit of be- 
ing more aristocratic than men are; so that in 
England the Tory supporters of Female Suffrage 
base it on the ground that these new voters at 
least will be conservative. 

But on the other hand it is women, even 
more than men, who are attracted by those 
strong qualities of personal character which 
are always the antidote to aristocracy. No 
bold revolutionist ever defied the established 
conventionalisms of his times, without drawing 
his strongest support from women. Poet and 
novelist love to depict the princess as won by 
the outlaw, the gipsy,the peasant. Women 
have a way of turning from the insipidities 
and proprieties of life to the wooer who has the 
stronger hand; from the silken Darnley to the 
rude Bothwell. This impulse is the natural 
corrective to the aristocratic instincts of wo- 
manhood; and though men feel it less, it is 
still, even among them, one of the supports of 
republican institutions. We need to keep al- 
ways balanced between the two influences of 
refined culture and of native force. The patri- 
cian class, wherever there is one, is pretty sure 
to be the more refined; the plebeian class the 
more energetic. That woman is able to ap- 
preciate both elements is proof that she is quite 
capable of doing her share in social and politi- 
cal life. This English clergyman’s wife, who 
devotes her soul to the trimmings and gored- 
skirts of the lower orders, is no more entitled 
to represent her sex than are those ladies who 
devote their whole souls to the “novel ard in- 
tricate bonnets,” advertised this season on 
Broadway. T. W. H. 





PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING. 
ONE MADE PEKFECT THROUGH SUFFERING. 


(Concluded from the WomMan’s JouRNAL of Nov. 11.] 

Not a child’s face certainly, nor yet a wo- 
man’s, for though it suggested both, there was 
something in it that transcended any face of 
child or woman that I had ever seen. A di- 
vine peace that, won through anguish, had 
blossomed into joy. Such a face as the mar- 
tyrs might have worn in the intervals of tor- 
ture, when the remembrance of suffering was 
swallowed up in the consciousness of sustain- 
ing love. Small and delicate in outline, it was 
neither emaciated nor cadaverous, but lumi- 
nous from a soul unfaltering in its trust, secure- 
ly anchored on something stronger than itself. 
If I had had any thought of acting the part of 
helper to one in need, of offering sympathy in 
the accustomed phrases to one long debarred 
from the joys of active life, shut in from the 
beauty of the out-door world, it died out in the 
presence of that face, was utterly forgotten be- 





fore the marvel of those clear eyes that shone 
with a light as steady and assured as the light 
of stars. Sick-room platitudes had no place at 
that bed-side, and condolence would have 
been as incongruous as though offered on the 
loss of his means, to one who had invested all 
that he had in a field that contained an inex- 
haustible mine of gold. In the presence of 
this invalid girl, I recognized something that 
made intellectual attainments meager, wealth 
an impertinence, and even good health a thing 
to be carried modestly, not flaunted in the face 
of the world, as one of the best things life has 
to give. 

“I am glad to see you,” she said smiling, and 
giving me a hand exquisitely small and deli- 
eate. “I have wanted to see you, but am com- 
pelled, as you see, to wait for people to come to 
me.” No queen could have received a guest 
with more perfect self-possession, for to this 
pure soul suffering had been a teacher, rot 
only of every Christian grace, but of that tran- 
quillity and self-poise that is the secret of the 
best manners. 

“TI am afraid you find the days very long,” I 
said, clumsily broaching the very subject that 
I had meant to avoid. 

“Oh no,” she answered cheerfully, “not too 
long. I usually sleep late. The pain will not 
let me sleep much during the night, but to- 
wards morning I fall asleep, and often do not 
wake till nine or ten; then sister gets me up 
and I have my breakfast, and that uses up a 
couple of hours, and after that I read awhile, 
and then i am so tired that I am very glad to 
get back to bed, and by the time I am a little 
rested it is night again; no, the days are not 
long.” 

“And the nights?” I asked. 

“Yes, they are long; but I wouldn’t mind if 
the pain would only let me keep still, so that 
sister could sleep. I don’t know why it is so 
much worse at night, but sometimes I can’t 
help groaning, and then she is awake in an in- 
stant, and that is so hard for me to bear, for I 
know how hard she works all day, and then 
being awake so much at night is fairly wearing 
her out,” and here the eyelids fell, and a 
tear or two stole from under them and.rolled 
down the pale cheek. “You see she has had 
the care of me so long, and before that of 
mother and grandmother, her whole life has 
been given to taking care of the sick.” 

“How long have you been confined to your 
bed as you are now ?”’ I asked. 

“Fifteen years.” 

I suppressed the exclamation that rose to 
my lips, for the words were pronounced quite 
simply, as one would say that he had lived in 
a particular house or neighborhood for fifteen 
years. She was little more thana child when 
the accident occurred that took her away from 
all the interests and activities of life, and con- 
signed her, an incurable invalid and helpless 
cripple, to her bed. During all these year’ she 
had been a constant sufferer, and some hours 
out of every twenty-four were hours of agony, 
and yet she had no word of complaint or repin- 
ing on her own account, and the only tears she 
let fall were for the patient life wearing itself 
out in care and tender solicitude for her. 

What she could speak of so tranquilly, I 
found it impossible to think of with composure. 
I took my leave somewhat hurriedly, and on 
my way home, listened to a story of suffering, 
self-sacrifice and unwearied devotedness that 
is rarely equalled. On the older sister, and a 
brother whom I did not see, had devolved the 
care of a decrepit grandmother, invalid parents 
and this helpless younger sister. With no 
complaints, quietly and as a matter of course, 
the burden had been assumed. It involved 
the surrender of every personal hope and am- 
bition. The brother, like other young men of 
the place, had longed to go West, and make a 
place and a home for himself, but he could not 
be spared, the time never came. Early and 
late, with poverty pressing ever harder and 
harder upon them, he toiled for those dear to 
him. One by one they passed away, the aged 
grandmother, the invalid father, the insane 
mother, till only bed-ridden Jenny was left. 
Sorrow and privation had only brought them 
closer to each other, To remain together, to 
love one another, and to bear as they best 
could the burdens that life imposed, seemed all 
that was left them. Incessant toil, anxious 
days, sleepless nights, are the lot of the two 
care-takers. Isolation and acute suffering, 
from which death alone can give release, is the 
lot of the invalid. But while one sister has 
grown still as if already in the presence of 
death, and the sad lips are shut closely as if to 
keep back the sobs, the face of the other is lu- 
minous with love, beautiful with the peace 
that passeth understanding. 

But for the hope of immortality, what would 
life be to such as these? May all helpful in- 
fluences minister unto them, and the Gate 
Beautiful open to receive them into the tem- 
ple of infinite love and heavenly compensa- 
tions. CELIA BURLEIGH. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN XENIA, 
OHIO. 


Xenia has always enjoyed a reputation for 
extreme conservatism. The shadow of three 
United Presbyterian churches falls across its 
peaceful walks, and every other denomination 
under the sun finds here a “local habitation 
andaname.”’ To be outside the pale of one 
of these is to be an outlaw; and as there is not 
4 vagabond visible, the inference is, that this 
most delightful city is preéminently Christian. 
It was the early home of Whitelaw Reid, now 
the managing editor of the New York Tribune, 
but he has wandered so far from the true fold, 
he has so forgotten the catechism and exam- 
ple of the Xenia saints, that his name is not 
mentioned by them. 

During the two days’ Convention held in 
Xenia, the clouds did their very best to dis- 
perse the delegates and discourage the citizens, 
but they were unsuccessful. In these blessed 
days of waterproofs and india rubbers, the 
clouds will have their labor for their pains. 
If any malignity possesses them, they may as 
well suppress it, for itcan workno harm, The 
Cincinnati Commercial, with characteristic 
truthfulness, informed its readers that “the 
audience was mostly composed of school girls 
and boys, assembled for a frolic.” The Gazette, 
equally reliable, told the story of a score or two 
being present. The Times and Chronicle add- 
ed its testimony to the other papers, so the 
impression is all over the State that the Xenia 
Woman Suffrage Convention was “a rather 
slim affair.”’ The truth is, that it was one of 
the most pleasant and profitable State Woman 
Suffrage Conventions we ever attended. Min- 
isters of all sects were well represented—gray- 
haired men and women, gaily and fashionably 
dressed misses, exquisite young men, and law- 
yers (a class by themselves) filled the City Hall, 
and Xenia’s character for ‘‘old fogyism’’ suf- 
fered a tremendous shock. Henceforth let that 
city be mentioned with bared heads. 

The usual number of Ohio speakers were in 
attendance, and each one did her duty. It 
seemed necessary to two speakers, to vindicate 
Woman Suffrage against Woodhull and Claf- 
lin’s Weekly, and for this reason: Our Ohio 
papers are all opposed to equal rights, and they 
keep those ladies’ Weekly before the public, as 
the organ of the Woman Suffrage party. 
Whenever it is possible, two think best to set the 
matter straight—to disown any affiliation with 
such a paper, and the reporters are obliged to 
chronicle that fact or be too false to their office. 
“*Free-love,” whatever it may mean, is the most 
efficient agent employed to frighten people from 
ourranks. Mr. Tilton’s definition of it, in the 
Golden Age, is not so extensively copied as 
Mrs. Woodhull’s. His reply to Horace Gree- 
ley on that subject has not found half the cir- 
culation that Greeley’s detestation did. Of 
course, policy, and a mean one too, was the 
reason why one was given advantage over the 
other. 


Mrs. Cutler gladdened all with her presence 
the first day. She is like ‘‘a great rock in a 
weary land.” Conventions, to most of us, are 
ponderous engines,and we touch them with 
gloves. The first day is mostly spent in try- 
ing tv launch the thing; it sticks, and hangs, 
and careens, and balks, and jerks, and not un- 
til a Mrs. Cutler or Livermore or Stone takes 
hold, does it give up, and glide into deep water. 
It is astonishing how well a convention knows 
when a timid, inexperienced hand is at the 
helm. At precisely ten A. M. you see the prow 
turned for the region of perpetual calms, and 
work as hard as you can, it goes there, and no 
one can talk, and the platform and audience 
stare at each other in a helpless manner, the 
reporters drum on the table for want of any- 
thing better to do, and the responsible ones 
sweat and groan in despair. There is nothing 
on earth so aggravating, so obstinate, so huge, 
so laughable withal, as a Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention trying to get under headway, without 
capsizing its crew. 


A white-haired, white-bearded old gentleman 
sailed into the Convention, freighted with sev- 
enteen resolutions, to which the audience gra- 
ciously lent ear. The gist was, that the Bible 
stands in the way, and has ever stood in the 
way of woman. Until she ceases to reverence 
that “‘undeveloped book,” until she learns to 
walk without its aid, she will be what she is 
to-day. The resolutions were unfortunate; 
Mrs. Cutler protested against them, but the 
kindly old man stood firm. Some people im- 
agine a Woman Suffrage Convention to be a 
bazar, where everything can find room, from 
Graham gems and culd water to Turkish trou- 
sers and short dresses, Women are injured by 
corsets, therefore they should vote. Women 
are too pallid and weak by reason of indoor 
life, therefore they should have the ballot. 
Nothing so sensible and healthful as the Ameri- 
can costume—let the women be enfranchised, 
No doubt there is remote connection between 
each of these and the ballot, but the connection 





is not quickly recognized. If people would ar 
gue first, last, and all of the time, for the ballot 
alone, no doubt but a strictly yegetable or Gra- 
ham diet would result, or perhaps short clothes 
grow out of it. There is no end to the variety 
expected to issue from that same slip of paper. 
Women are not the ones who always introduce 
these side issues. Men are oftener bubbling 
over with resolutions, impertinent and useless, 
and they have been known to clog the machin- 
ery of suffrage associations. But for all these 
disadvantages, we would not spare them from 
the meetings. They sometimes draw the ene- 
my’s fire, they sometimes cover a defeat. 
Their uses far exceed their abuses. 

The next Convention wiil be held in Phila- 
delphia. The idea of women going to a city 
of brotherly love, to plead for their rights, is a 
little absurd. The very name of that most 
beautiful city deceives one. Why should one 
not expect a delegation of Philadelphians to 
come out, saying, “By virtue of our name, we 
offer you every right and privilege we enjoy, 
dear sisters”? Philadelphia can do no less, and 
honor its name. MiriAM M. Co. 














CONCERNING WOMEN, 


It is said that Fanny Fern proposes to res- 
urrect herself, and ventilate her views on cer- 
tain questions now agitated, in a book. 

Miss Ingelow has written a second series of 
“Stories Told to a Child,” which will shortly 
appear from the press of Roberts Brothers. 

A bride received, among other wedding pres- 
ents recently, two sewing-machines, three 
pianos, twelve ice-pitchers, and eight family 
Bibles, large size. 


Miss Mary A. Todd, a young lady formerly 
resident in Conway, Mass., is now in Leipsic, 
Germany, studying music. She writes regularly 
for the Springfield Republican. ' 

The Bird Club, Butler Club, and Banks Club, 
will soon suffer a partial eclipse, as there is a 
proposition on foot for a Saturday afternoon 
dinner of ladies and gentlemen. 

A rail has been laid to the summit of Pike’s 
Peak, and Miss Amanda Hannah, of Greeley, 
that village of embryonic greatness, is the first 
and only woman who ever made the ascent. 

Miss Louisa M. Alcott has written some new 
stories for younger readers, which will very 
shortly be issued by' her publishers, Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, under the title of “Aunt Jo’s 
Scrap Bag.” 

Mrs. Leonora Tooker, formerly a pupil of 
Gerry, and for several yéars past teacher of 
painting at Mt. Oread Institute, at Worcester, 
has taken a studio in Boston, and is both 
painting and teaching. . 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons, who it was expected 
would read here during the present lecture 
season, has been obliged by legal business to 
cancel all her American engagements, and _ re- 
main in England during the season. 

Mrs. Hadley, widow of a former missionary, 
and J. A. Evans, of Grand Rapids, Mich., a 
young colored man of much promise, have just 
sailed from New York to reinforce the mission 
of the United Brethren in West Africa. 


Madame Regina Dal Cin, a famous surgeon 
of Austria, having performed one hundred and 
fifty successful operations in the City Hospital 
at Trieste, was rewarded by the municipal au- 
thorities with a letter of thanks and a purse 
of gold. 


A Ladies’ Guild is to be formed in England, 
under the leadership of Miss Harrison, of Swan- 
age, Dorsetshire, ‘‘to promote modesty of dress, 
to do away with extravagance, and substitute 
the neatness and sobriety suitable to Christian 
women.” 

Among the American song-birds now test- 
ing their throats at Florence, with a view to 
operain this country, are Miss Crane (sister 
of “Susie V.,’’ of the Springfield Republican,) 
ot Boston, Miss Starbird of Portland, and Miss 
Henne of Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Ada Chaplin, of Conway, Mass., has 
written several books. Not long ago an offer 
of five hundred dollars was made by an Episco- 
palian, for the best work entitled: ‘Best Re- 
ligious Training for the Young,” and Mrs. 
Chaplin secured it. 

A young lady in Wyoming, Pa., whose aged 
parents were worth a quarter of a million be- 
fore the war, but were left by it in adversity, 
has supported them for the last three years by 
working in the fields by the day, and has so 
much pride withal, that she will not accept a 
cent of charity. 

Rev. Olympia Brown is already upon her - 
third year in Bridgeport, Ct. The Sunday 
school has grown to the number of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five members. Thirty new 
pew-holders have been added to the congrega- 
tion. A missionary enterprise has been start- 
ed in the eastern part of the city. 
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LETTER FROM “AUNT FANNY” GAGE. 


DEAR JouRNAL:—This last day of a beauti- 
ful sunny October somehow prompts me to at- 
tempt a renewal of my correspondence with 
your readers. I think it is a year since I last 
wrote you. Then I entertained the earnest 
hope that another year would give me back a 
part of that health and strength and nervous 
force which I once enjoyed; that I might once 
more enter the fields of reform, even if I had 
to use the slow sickle of olden time, while my 
old co-laborers whistled merrily on their new 
patent reapers, cutting wide swarths through 
the ripening growth of public feeling. But 
alas! the arm-chair and the cane and the 
swirling brain still admonish me that some- 
where, somehow, I have done some great 


wrong to my physical life, and must pay the | 


penalty and bide my time of expatriation. I 
wonder if it is in human power to punish the 
human body for sins committed, as that human 
body ofttimes punishes itself? Who will an- 
swer? 

But that was not what I'sat down to write 
about. I hear and see constant complaints in 
journals devoted mainly to the cause of Wo- 
man’s Rights, against the inequalities of wages 
between the labor performed by man and wo- 
man; and the cry is constantly increasing. If 
a woman can do the same work and as much 
of it in a day as a man, and do it as well, shall 
she not receive the same wages for that day’s 
work ? 

The answer of every just mind will be, “Yes; 
that would be just and right,and anything 
short of that would be unjust and wrong.” 

A young lady came from the country a few 
days since and wanted to engage in the print- 
er’s trade, and found an employer who was 
ready to give her an opportunity of learning. 
There were several girls employed in this room, 
all working busily at their cases. 

This young lady asked the question: “Do 
you give your girls the same wages as boys for 
the same amount of type-setting ?” 

“Certainly not,” was the reply. 

“And why not?” 

“Because they are not so profitable to us, 
they are not so reliable.” 

“Why,” said the young lady, “I can’t see 
what should make the difference if they do as 
much work and do it as well.’’ 

“TI will tell you why,’ answered the very 
kind gentleman. ‘‘Every boy that comes to 
us expects to work three years at his trade, to 
learn to do all sorts of work, to lift heavy 
weights, to carry burdens, to wash and close 
forms, in a busy time to sit up nights, perhaps 
all night, to run of errands, and do a hundred 
and one things that a woman is never expect- 
ed or called upon to do. Ifa heavy job comes 
in and we require extra force, we can’t call 
upon our girls or women. Evenif extra pay 
is required by our male workmen, they are on 
hand to do the work; while our ladies are not. 
They want and usually take more holidays; if 
a ball or party or picnic is to come off, it takes 
more time to prepare, and they return more 
exhausted. They are weaker on the average; 
have more ill-turns.” 

“But if they do as much work while they 
are working,’’ broke in the young lady, her face 
flushed with excitement at the array of appar- 
ent disabilities. 

“They are still less available than men from 
a business point of view. It is worth very 
much more to me to know that I have always 
on hand reliable help for all emergencies.” 

This conversation, repeated to me, set me 
thinking seriously whether it would not be 
well for all our mothers and young girls to do 
a little more serious thinking about these mat- 
ters. Manifestly there isa great deal of injus- 
tice done by employers to the employed. But 
is not the greatest of all injustice done to wo- 
man by those who have her early training in 
their hands ? 

Where do we ever find girls learning trades 
as do their brothers? Where do we find par- 
ents that do not almost from the very birth- 
hour of their children make a difference in 
their physical (and I could almost say) moral 
welfare ?. How much of all our present inequal- 
ity may have grown out of these positive facts ? 

I called in at “Macy’s’’ great trimming store 
in one of my rides not long since. He employs 
only girls as clerks, and there must be hun- 
dreds of them. I could not but ask myself, 
How can these beflowered, befrizzled, ribbon- 
ed,chignoned, panniered, high-heeled walking- 
forms of dry-goods ever compete with men in 
the positive activities of the race after bread 
and butter? How much time it must require 
for such elaborate dress! How much force 
must be wasted to carry it about and keep it 
in place! I looked around at the faces of those 
girls. Pale, weary and sad, with few excep- 
tions, were they all, with an expression that 
said, “This life is killing us.” Will the right of 
suffrage cure these evils? No; no more than 
the right of suffrage will cure men of despoil- 
ing their lives by using whiskey and tobacco, 
But the right of suffrage will lay a foundation 
for all other rights, will bring with it a key for 
opening, and opportunity to all who wish to 
assume responsibilities, and live broader and 
better lives. They will meet with less opposi- 
tion and trial than now, and if, as men assert, 
the woman that votes must go to war, plow 
the fields, work on the roads, nail shingles on 
the housetops, and close forms in printing-of- 


fices, we shall at least hope that by and through | I looked next to see what the vehicle contain- 
| this vote she will in time have more physical | ed. What do you think I saw? Nothing 


out-door air and exercise, consequently more 
| strength, consequently more reliability on her 
own power, consequently more common-sense, 
consequently less devotion to fashion, folly and 
| frivolity, consequently less aches and pains; 
| consequently more of the good, the true and 
beautiful will incorporate itself with our social 
| system, and in time many—we hope all—things 
will be corrected that need correction, and the 
world grow better and wiser through the wis- 
dom of the mothers, 

I am full of hope for the suffrage movement, 
| which seems to progress steadily, and will con- 
| tinue so todo. Let us not strike out into new 
| paths, or attempt to subdue our wilderness of 
error by beginning at the top of the tree and 
lopping branches, but girdle the great trunk (if 
we can’t cut it down entirely), and by and by 
the branches must die. , 

FRANCES D, GAGE. 

New York, Oct. 31, 1871. 











THE SYMPATHY OF REFORMS. 


Mr. Higginson has told us of the sympathy 
of religions. Is there not also a sympathy of 
reforms? Let us see. Religion is the aspira- 
tion of the soul for the true, the beautiful, the 
good, and flowers; and bears fruit in loving 
service of humanity. Reforms are the efforts 
of mankind to perfect their institutions and 
laws, and to build society on foundations of 
justice and love. Religion underlies all true 
reform. Reforms are the sure sign of the ex- 
istence of religion. The religion of aman who 
can only see one reform, or in other words the 
sufferings and wrongs of one class in society, 
must be a one-sided one, for religion is by its 
very nature inclusive of all. Viewed from 
this standpoint, therefore, reformatory move- 
ments are not isolated affairs, but have a close 
and intimate connection. Religion is the 
trunk, reforms the branches. Each individual 
in itself, but all having the same parent and 
belonging in a certain sense to the same fam- 
ily. Hence we say, there is a sympathy of re- 
forms. If this be so, then any man who sets 
himself against this fact of human nature, and 
does anything calculated to make antagonism 
where there ought to be attraction, does a pos- 
itive injury to society as well as to every good 
cause, his own included. 

Now in Massachusetts there are three re- 
forms prominently before the people, Wo- 
man Suffrage, Labor, Temperance. Ofcourse 
there are others, but these are especially prom- 
inent, and press for immediate attention. 
Ought there to be any sympathy between 
them? If there is any religion in us, yes; they 
ought to stand in friendly relations with each 
other. Do they do this? To a certain ex- 
tent undoubtedly, but not as much or as will- 
ingly as they should. The Labor movement 
in the recent canvass offered the right hand of 
fellowship to Woman Suffrage, but it found no 
extended hand to grasp in return. With sor- 
rowful but earnest candor the truth must be 
told. The ill-timed advoéacy by some of our 
friends of the Republican candidates who had 
refused to endorse suffrage for woman, and 
the turning of the cold shoulder upon the La- 
bor party and candidates who had endorsed it, 
was a heavy blow at that good feeling between 
the movements which all should desire. Ifa 
vote could be taken to-day, nowhere would 
woman’s cause receive such unanimous sup- 
port as among Labor Reformers and Prohibi- 
tionists. The former adopted it as a plank 
in their platform on its ownmerits. They will 
reiidopt it another year, for, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain gloriously says, it don’t matter whether 
we lose or gain votes by it; it is right and just, 
and ought to stand. , 

The latter should have adopted it also, but 
shielded themselves behind the jreal or sup- 
posed opposition of the leaders of the suffrage 
reform to temperance measures. It was a 
poor excuse, and pitiful that it could not 
have been met by turning to the files of the 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL, and finding there some 
friendly word for Prohibition or Labor. In- 
stead of that, more than friendly words for the 
opponents of both, aye, and of Woman Suffrage 
too. Sympathy must be reciprocal. If we 
seek the help of other reforms let it be with 
hearts full of good wishes, and hands ready to 
help in return. The rights of those who hold 
to us the dearest and tenderest relations in 
life ought not to be trampled under the feet 
of poiiticians. Let us lift our question out of 
the muddy pools of political intrigue and 
cunning, and plant it where it belongs on the 
solid foundation of justice. Then we may see 
that, great as it is, it is but one of many 
branches, whose inspiration and life is the 
free, universal religion of humanity. 

F, A. HINCKLEY. 


—_——___—_ _-+_. p.ee— 


INCONSISTENCY. 


What would the world be if there were no in- 
consistencies in it? A moment ago, I looked 
out into the street, impelled to do so by the 
sound of a heavy drum. “No Douglas!” were 
the words which met my eyein flaming letters 
painted on canvas and stretched along the 
body ofa long vehicle. “No Douglas”! Iun- 
derstood that at once, for this is election-day 
in Rochester, and Frederick Douglas is on the 
Republican ticket for the Assembly, in opposi- 





tion to the combined forces ef the wealthy lords. 





short of a dozen colored men riding above 
those words, ““No Douglas.” 

Henceforward I shall be looking for an open 
barouche filled with ladies bearing the banner 
inscribed, “No ballot for women,” and as the 
Democrats say to-day, ‘‘See! the negroes are 
on our side,” so in that day I shall expect to 
hear the Anti-Woman’s Rightists exclaim, 
“See! the women themselves are opposed to 
possessing the ballot.” From the earliest ages 
men, and women too, have acted against their 
own interests, and not yet is wisdom so cheap 
a commodity that every one possesses it. It 
does one good to see the colored men marching 
on tothe polls even when we know they vote 
the wrong ticket. It takes a little time with 
many to learn how to use a new privilege 
justly and rightly, but there isno such word as 
fail in the vocabulary of progress, and it is not 
a thing so very strange that people frequently 
work against their own interests. In the 
earlier stages of sewing-machines, a lady re- 
marked to me that she would not have one in 
her family lest her girls should fail to learn 
how to sew by hand. But sewing-machines 
were destined to rule in the ‘‘needle’s king- 
dom,’’ and therefore they have uprooted all 
such prejudices, and in what family will you 
not find a sewing-machine? A great many 
of them are decidediy noisy yet, and run less 
lightly than they ought. Probably their day 
of perfection has not yet arrived, and competi- 
tion only hastens the perfectday. Justnowa 
very handsome woman who teaches customers 
the beauties of the Willcox & Gibbs came flying 
into my presence, exclaiming, “What a shame 
that bribery and liquor should keep a talented, 
honest and. temperate man like Douglas from 
office.” “Never mind,” she continued, ‘we 
shall vote some day.” Why shouldn’t she vote? 
Does she not support a beautiful little daugh- 
ter and an invalid husband? and doesn’t she 
have the most brilliant success in selling the 
unpretentious LetterG? Surely. Why, there 
are thousands of women working quietly for 
support, and by their perseverance, industry, 
and unmistakable success, are hastening the 
day of equal rights and privileges. Some day 
men will be no more applauded for usefulness 
and diligence in business than women, and 
work will cease to shame women, but to dig- 
nify them in the eyes of all people. 

The drums continue to beat, and voters 
crowd around the ballot-box, only men; their 
wives, daughters and sisters remain in their 
homes or in their shops, and talk the whole 
day (many of them) about the election. “I 
declare,” said a dry-goods clerk at dinner to- 
day, “I have heard nothing but small potato 
politics all the morning among the women.” 
He is one of the men who would not “lower 
himself by voting for a negro.” Frederic 
Douglas is highly esteemed, respected and ad- 
mired here, notwithstanding the old adage 
that “A prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country.” Even his opponents speak 
highly of him. 

When will ability and merit rule, and race, 
color and sex stand in the background? In 
the day when silly prejudices are uprooted, and 
people look at all questions with clear eyes. 


Jc. ¢ 
RocHEsTER, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1871. 





WOMAN IN CHINA. 


Says an English writer, ‘“The position which 
females occupy in society may be fairly taken 
as a test of civilization; in each respective coun- 
try.” Thus may we account for the degraded 
state of public morals, and the low rank among 
the nations of the earth, of a people whose 
population comprises one third of all the in- 
habitants of our globe, and whose history and 
political existence date from the period imme- 
diately succeeding the deluge. I hold the pure 
religion of Jesus Christ to be the primal cause 
and the essential element of all human prog- 
ress, civilization, and refinement, and conse- 
quently of the elevation of woman to her right- 
ful position as the equal of man. Wherever 
the Christian religion prevails in its greatest 
purity and simplicity, there woman is most re- 
spected and honored; and wherever woman 
is most respected and honored, there may we 
be sure to find the greatest excellence in every- 
thing that pertains to the happiness and wel- 


fare of mankind. 
With her immense territory and boundless 


resources, with her three hundred and sixty 
millions of immortal beings, with her une- 
qualled system of agriculture, with her remark- 
able industry and manufacturing skill, with 
her stupendous monuments which excite the 
wonder and admiration of the world, with her 
three portentous discoveries, printing, gunpow- 
der, and the mariner’s compass, the benefit of 
which she enjoyed centuries before even the 
present great nations of the earth were found- 
ed, with her Confucius, Mencius, and other re- 
nowned philosophers and moralists, with her 
history that antedates all histories save one, 
China stands to-day practically where she stood 
three thousand years ago. During that exten- 
sive lapse of time, she has made really no ad- 
vancement toward a higher and a nobler 
sphere; for it is most certainly to be believed 
that woman occupied a far higher place in 
the estimation of the founders of that empire 
than she now does in the estimation of their 
descendants. 





Little better are they with all their wonderful 
attainments than the savages that roam our 
Western wilds, or even than Africa’s benighted 
sons. For whocan conceive of amore degrad- 
ed race than one that makes it lawful, or at 
least allowable, for a father to destroy his fe- 
male infant; that makes it customary for him 
to remove his son at the age of ten years whol- 
ly away from the care and sight of the mother 
and to sell his daughter into slavery either as 
wife or servant; that renders the wife, as a 
general thing, entirely subject to the uncon- 
trolled passions of her husband; that allows 
the debasing influence of polygamy to exist; 
that inhumanly deprives the majority of the 
women of the use of their limbs, and then 
practically immures them for life; that makes 
the handsome wife of the rich a living toy and 
the homely wife of the poor an abject slave? 
Upon Turkey rests undoubtedly the disgrace 
of carrying the degradation of woman to the 
greatest extreme, but the so-called “Middle 
Kingdom” and “Flowery Country” is not far 
behind in that respect. M.S. WILSON. 

SHARON, Conn. 





WOMAN AT THE EASEL. 


It is a singular and suggestive fact that we 
have very few women painters who are entitled 
to be called great. The name of Rosa Bunheut 
occurs to every one in this connection. She 
is the one bright star in that department of art, 
and she is considered by many a prodigy. Her 
studies of cattle surpass anything in this line. 
Her brothers are artists also, Auguste Bon- 
heur, her brother, being more than an average 
painter; and the subject which she chooses 
shows a strong masculine element in her na- 
ture. But she is the only female painter who 
has a world-wide reputation. 

In our own country, the only truly superior 
woman painter is perhaps Lilly M. Spencer. 
Her “Truth unveiling Falsehood’’ is thought 
by many the only painting of real merit by an 
American woman. This painting was well re- 
ceived by the public, and although it had grave 
faults was very kindly treated by critics, who 
showed a tendency to praise its merits without 
mentioningits faults. Some fine water colors 
by Mrs. Murray and a few other lesser female 
artists complete the list. 

That the world would gladly welcome wo- 
man’s productions, if deserving, is seen in the 
avidity with which Rosa Bonheur’s works are 
sola, and the prices they bring. It is to be re- 
gretted that woman, with all her fine feeling 
and love of art, and with the same opportuni- 
ties for study as man has had, has not pro- 
duced any painting that can be called truly 
great, and is entitled to stand beside the works 
of the world’s great masters. But this great 
field is still open to her entrance. It is mark- 
ed by no arbitrary lines, which whoever enters 
is compelled to follow. Every true artist has 
become such because it was impossible for him 
to have been anything else, and the different 
styles of different artists prove that each has 
built mainly upon his own ideas. 

The chief reason why women have been so 
reluctant to enter this inviting field, whose 
splendid prizes are enough to excite the ambi- 
tion, if not to inspire the enthusiastic devotion 
of every artist-soul, probably is that the re- 
strictions and depressing influences to which 
they have so long been subject have hindered 
their development, and checked their aspira- 
tions, and made them look upon such heights 
of achievement as beyond their reach. They 
look upon the works of the great masters 
to admire and love until everything fine and 
noble in their souls thrills with unutterable 
emotion; but they never dream that they too 
can excel if they will, aud that the highest gen- 
ius may be enshrined in a woman’s soul. 

A great many of our painters have young 
women for pupils, who seem to have a fond- 
ness for art, and who have some most excellent 
ideas on art matters, and whose opinions are 
often consulted; but somehow, we never hear 
of them after they leave the studio; they gen- 
erally prefer to paint such subjects as fruit, 
flowers, and the like. We do not mean to say 
that any objects are unworthy of the artist’s 
hand, but there is a great difference between 
art and imitation. Painting fruit and small, 
still life subjects is the lowest form of art. 
The difference between creation and imitation 
makes the difference between the great artist 
and the average one. 

If we pass from painting to sculpture, the 
prospect brightens. We have Harriet Hosmer, 
Margaret Foley, Emma Stebbins, Mrs. Free- 
man, Anne Whitney, Vinnie Ream, Edmonia 
Lewis, and others of less note. Most of these 
women are in Rome; and most of them are still 
learners and followers. The alphabet must 
precede the reader. If we have no great wo- 
man-artist it is because woman’s hour has not 
yet struck. But the hand already nears the 
figure twelve on the dial. Let our women see 
the meaning of the moments which are mark- 
ed by great events, and be ready for their com- 
ing hour.—Golden Age. 











The Baroness de Rothschild supports at Je- 
rusalem a school for the education of Jewish 
girls. 

Miss Ruth Painter, a Welsh lady, regularly 
licensed by the Welsh Congregational church, 
lately arrived from Europe, and is now preach- 
ing in Blue Earth County, Minn. 





SUNDRIES. 


A right and true man would be felt to the 
center of the solar system.— Emerson. 


Sir Walter Scott wrote: “The race of man- 
kind would perish did we cease to Help each 
other. From the time that the mother binds 
the child’s head till the moment some kind as- 
sistance wipes the dew of death from the brow 
dl di we cannot exist without mutua} 


Southey says, “Whence is it that wars still 
disgrace the self-styled Christian world? It is 
owing to the doctrine of expediency, IfChris- 
tians had boldly looked in the face of their 
duty, as developed in the New Testament, this 
senseless and infernal system of wholesale 
butchery must long ago have ceased.” 


What a difficult thing it would be to sit 
down and try to enumerate the different in- 
fluences by which our lives have been affected 
—influence of other lives, of art, of nature, of 
place and circumstance—of beautiful sights 
passing before our eyes, or painful ones; sea- 
sons following in their course—hills rising on 
our horizons—scenes of ruin and desolation— 
crowded thoroughfares—sounds in our ears, 
jarring or harmonious—tke voices of friends, 
calling, warning, encouraging—of preachers 
preaching—of people in the street below, com- 
plaining and asking our pity!—Miss Thack- 
eray. 


,, The New Orleans Picayune tells of a lady in 
that city who was reading to her servants an 
account of the Chicago fire. The incident of 
the burning of the emancipation proclamation 
arrested the attention of.one old colored wo- 
man, who viewed the proclamation much as 
the Israelites did the ark of the covenant, 
“What dat?” she said; “burned up?” “Yes, 
aunty, burned up.” ‘Den what gwine ’come 
ofus again?” ‘I don’t know; may be you'll 
be slaves as before.’ “Den dis chile gwine to 
die right now.” And she left the presence of 
her mistress with dire imprecations on the 
head of the man “‘what sot out dat fire.” 


It is a singular fact (and perhaps an inex- 
cusable one), that so long as railroads have 
been running, with all the improvements that 
have been made for comfort and convenience 
for passengers in the cars, that no system has 
ever been adopted for passengers leaving cars 
without confusion and trouble. If all passen- 
gers, on leaving the cars, went out or were 
obliged to go out of the forward end of the car, 
and all entering enter at the rear end, as 
though they were walking a plank from a 
steamer to the wharf, we should soon get rid 
of the present gauntlet and blockade system— 
which oftentimes presents a ludicrous scene to 
the gratification of the bystanders, 


The Amherst students oppose the admission 
of women to that institution. Their reasons 
are very boyish. They hold that the women 
students would “entice young men from 
study,” and that their matriculations “would 
lower the standard of the college course.” 
Bless their dear innocent souls! their mammas 
should keep them at home until they pass the 
age of morbid and dangerous susceptibility. 
And as for “lowering the standard of the col- 
lege course,’’ they need give themselves no un- 
easiness. It is the uniform testimony of all 
educators, in academies and seminaries as well 
as in schools of lower grade, that giris are able 
to compete with boys successfully and gener- 
ally to excel them in their studies. If we are 
not mistaken, the one woman graduate of 
Bates College was the best scholar of her year, 
and it is generally understood that Miss Lowe, 
the girl at Colby University, leads the class of 
15. It can hardly be a very manly class of 
young men that place themselves in the cow- 
ardly position of not daring to give their sisters 
a fair chance, Their case is only a little bet- 
ter than that of the medical students in various 
institutions, whose idea of manhood fs disclosed 
in their brutality toward the young ladies who 
have at length been admitted to share their 
privileges.— Portland Press. 


A movement on the part of Mrs. Admiral 
Dahlgren, Mrs. Gen. Sherman, and other la- 
dies who are opposed to Woman Sufirage, is 
announced from Washington, and what is 
more, is heralded as a flank movement to head 
off the Woman Suffragists in Congress. The 
movement aims at securing a constitutional 
amendment providing for a uniform national 
system of divorce, the necessity of which is 
proved by the fact that the cheap divorces of 
Indiana, and often fraudulent at that, have to 
be recognized as valid by the courts of all the 
other States, thus virtually imperiling the 
rights and property of every woman in the 
country. It is designed to have this measure 
first introduced in the Senate, and Senator 
Trumbull has been selected as the man to take 
care of it. The object sought is an important 
one, and we trust it will be obtained. It is 
high time that the scandal of Indiana di- 
vorces was stopped, and that the same law of 
divorce prevailed all overthe country. But we 
do not see why the accomplishment of this 
result should lessen or weaken the reasons for 
Woman Suffrage, or vex the hearts of its ad- 
vocates, bringing about that lively “scrimmage 
between female politicians,’ over which the 
ew York Jerald reporter already smacks his 
ips. 

There is only one territory of any size, and 
never has been but one, occupied by any con- 
siderable population, from which woman is ab- 
solutely excluded. Yet such a place exists to- 
day and has existed for centuries. As far back 
as history reaches, to all females it has been 
forbidden ground. The bachelor’s Arcadia is 
situated on a bold plateau between the old pe- 
ninsula of Acte, in the Grecian Archipelago, 
and the mainland. Here, in the midst of culti- 
vated fields and extensive woodlands, dwell a 
monastic confederation of Greek Christians, 
with twenty-three convents, and numbering 
more than seven thousand souls, and not 
one of the monasteries dates from a later time 
than the twelfth century. A few soldiers 
guard the borders of this anti-female land, and 
no woman is allowed to cross the frontier, 
Nor is this all; the rule is extended to every 
female creature, and from time immemorial 
no cow, mare, hen, duck or goose has been per- 
mitted tomake acquaintance with hill or val- 
ley of Mount Athosterritory. A traveller was 
startled by the abrupt question, ‘‘What sort of 
human creatures arewomen?” The very idea 
of woman, whether as mother, wife, or sister, 
is almost lost. To all woman-haters, to all 
men who seek refuge from the wiles and ways 
of the opposite sex, this region can be safely 
recommended as a hayen of refuge. 
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MRS, BOWLES’ LECTURING TOUR. 
HARrpwiIck, Oct. 30, 1871. 
DEAR JOURNAL:— 


“The day is cold and dark and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ;’’ 


sings Longfellow of a“Day in November” ; 
and here is the dismal month close at hand. 
Yet there was no prophecy of it in that Indian 
summer day on which I closed my last letter, 
and took a seat in the light buggy of the South- 
wick landlord, for a drive to Westfield. The 
‘few maples yet retaining their leaves were all 
aglow with the slanting rays of the setting sun, 
and the oriole’s deserted nests—three of which 
I noticed hanging from a single bough of droop- 
ing elm—scarcely stirred in the soft air. 

Southwick lives at a “poor, dying rate’’ on 
its tobacco fields. Its inhabitants make good 
use of the opportunity afforded to get poor to- 
bacco cheap. Chewing and smoking among 
young boys seem even more common than 
among the lowest classes in our great cities. 
“My very soul with strong disgust is stirred” 
at this increasing vice of tobacco-chewing, 
which makes every public place ashame and a 
disgrace to a civilized people. Riding in the 
cars a few days since, a fine-looking negro di- 
rectly in front of me, after filling his mouth 
with the usual quantity, had the decency to 
raise the window every time for spitting, for 
which I heartily thanked him, while I gather- 
ed my clothing about me to protect myself 
from the constant expectorations of well-dress- 
ed white men who left no spot sacred in any 
direction for six feet. How long, O, railroad 
corporations, shall these things be ? When shall 
there be a chewing car, where such men shall 
sit, each with a tin spittoon hung about his 
neck, enjoying at his own expense, and not 
that of hundreds of decent men and women, 
his beloved habit ? 

At Westfield I found the arrangements all 
made for my speaking on the “Bible Argument 
for Woman Suffrage.”” An audience good both 
in members and, I was told, especially in 
respectability, listened with marked attention 
for more than an hour; and several expressed 
much pleasure and a desire to hear more. Two 
lovely bouqyets, rich with the fragrance of car- 
nation pinks and tuberoses, graced the table, 
and accompanied ushome. Mr. Buel, editor of 
the Westfield News-Letter, took me on the 
way thither to make a short call on the Labor 
nominee for Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Allen 
Dean; this gentleman met us at the door in 
dressing-gown and slippers, like a man who 
loved his home and generally spent the time to 
be spared from his business with his intelligent 
wife and four little ones. Indeed, he had been 
“keeping house and looking after the children,” 
he said, “while his wife attended the prayer 
meeting,’’ from which she had just returned. 
Mr. Dean looks like a practical man, who 
knows from experience how to sympathize with 
the working-men, and who now, though in 
comfortable circumstances, feels no disposition 
to make any display. He lives in asimple and 
quiet way, ready when called upon to serve his 
fellows. As a Woman Suffragist he is arecent 
convert. His tendencies naturally being of a 
conservative character, and his life having 
been absorbed in his business, he has none of 
the enthusiastic pioneering force of the born re- 
former, yet, though slow to make up his mind 
on any subject, I think, when it is made up, he 
is a man to “fight it out on that line.” Heis,I 
hear, irreproachable in character, honest in 
purpose, and a good representative man for his 
party. 

I do not accept all the methods of the Labor 
Reformers, yet I believe in the principle. I ab- 
hor the despotisms of trade-unions, as I do the 
selfish schemes of capitalists. I believe in co- 
operation, in work, in building homes, in pro- 
viding for each other, and over all, insreforms 
of the habit of using intoxicating drinks; for 
without this last reform, I question the possi- 
bility of any other. Yet as I believe that bet- 
ter homes for the working classes will stimu- 
late and encourage to better habits, I hope for 
success in the movement toward securing such, 
and feel with many others that the Republi- 
can party can retain its leading position only 
as it takes, next year, the“new departure,” 
with Woman Suffrage, Temperance and Labor 
Reform onits banners. Many of its staunch- 
est friends in this part of the State and in the 
eastern portion as well have left it, because of 
its “‘weak shilly-shallying on the woman ques- 
tion.” I have it from their own lips, and I 
have been fequested to see that Labor Reform 
tickets were sent to certain out-of-the-way 
places to men who wanted to vote that ticket 
entirely because the party had espoused Wo- 
man Suffrage. Will the Republican party take 
warning, or will it go the way of all the earth, 
and make way for a new and a better? 

From Westfield I went to Blandford, which 
lies above every other town in the State; some 
eighteen hundred feet above the sea level. It 
is just the place, Dr. Dio, to send some of those 
pale patients who need plenty of sun and air- 
‘Lhey can’t get out of it here. The soil is light 
and rather sandy, clusters of white pines yield 
their healing “compound” to the pure air, un- 
tainted by Brighton sJaughter-houses, bone- 
boiling or sugar-refinery nuisances. 

If there is one man in Blandford who could 
carry suffrage ‘alone, it must it be the young 
proprietor of the Union House. I never saw 
a more ubiquitous man. One moment he was 





pulling turnips in the field; and while you 
heard him dumping them into the cellar you 
also heard him, apparently at the other side of 
the house, selling pigs or arranging for the sale 
of cheese. He says he knows “enough of Lat- 
in, Greek and the natural sciences to know 
nothing.” 
chemical laboratory, he gives the preference to 


ing good cheese ; for he is not only hotel-keep- 
er, but dairy farmer and stock-raiser. The 
friends in Boston, Christmas week, must look 
about Music Hall for “Blandford butter and 
cheese,” for I hope Mr. Boise and his neighbors 
will give us the chance to advertise these prod- 
ucts of their beautiful hills to the Boston 
markets. 

The father of the landlord, a fine old gentle- 
man, “W. E. Boise, mail contractor and farm- 
er,” as his name appears on the map of the 
town, is brother of Professor Boise of Chicago 
University, who is well known as the author of 
Greek and Latin text-books. Left by the death 
of his wife with the care of three little girls, 
he has devoted himself to their thorough edu- 
cation, spending years abroad with them, to 
perfect them in the use of German and French. 
Yet he is not unmindful of their domestic train- 
ing. Each in turn, at a suitable age, takes 
charge of the household, One is now ateach- 
er in Indianapolis, being the first woman to 
graduate from the fall course at the Chicago 
University. Another teaches with her father, 
and the third is stilla pupil. These facts I 
gathered from Mr. Boise, senior, as he escort 
ed me to the town hall. 

I was forewarned not to expect an audience; 
for a fire burning furiously in the woods had 
taken all the able-bodied men away; and the 
women at home were too near a panic to think 
of anything but a possible horror like those of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. One family was 
obliged to pack, ready for moving; and a poor 
old lame man with his wife sat outside their 
threatened home nearly all night, wetting the 
roofs, and watching the enemy as’it darted from 
point to point, fought through the long night 
by the tired farmers and laborers. 

Mr. L. B. Shepherd, a merchant, with his 
wife, being much interested in the cause, will 
I am sure secure the further agitation needed 
in Blandford, and Mrs. S. will, I trust, organ- 
ize the ladies of B. to work in securing dona- 
tions for the Bazar. The few present at the 
meeting cando much if only sufficiently in 
earnest, 

Easthampton, my next place of speaking, like 
all, or nearly all, academy towns, is conserva- 
tive; yet gave me a large audience. Seth 
Warner, Esq., brother of the Secretary.of State, 
kindly introduced me to the audience, giving at 
the same time an admonition to the students, 
who formed one third of my hearers, and who 
seem to be held in terro: by those who want to 
hear a lecture. It is du2 them to say that on 
this occasion they were more quiet than usual, 
many of them listening closely and behaving 
like gentlemen, spite of the attempts of ill-bred 
companions to draw them iuto mischief. 
Otherwise the audience was composed of 
thoughtful persons, who seemed to hear me 
gladly to the end. 

I found in Easthampton what I have con- 
tinually heard was impossible: a first-class 
hotel entirely successful without a bar. The 
proprietor, Mr. Wm. Hill, kept a similar hotel 
in Northampton for ten years, and was then in- 
duced to remove to Easthampton by the man- 
agement of Williston Academy, they very prop- 
erly understanding the need of securing such 
a hotel as that he has kept for the past three 
years. Imagine the office of the Parker House, 
or Revere, decorated with illuminated mottoes 
like these, ‘‘Touch not, taste not, handle not ;”’ 
“Well begun is half done,’ &c. Some fifty 
students board here, and in the summer sea- 
son, ladies with their children find a pleasant 
retreat from the city. The house has been en- 
larged several times since it passed into the 
hands of Mr. Hill, until now, in its general ap- 
pearance and management, it is quite equal to 
many of our city hotels. Heated by steam, 
lighted by gas, with an excellent table; let all 
doubters of the possibility of temperance hotels 
visit Hill’s Mansion House, Easthampton, 
and be converted. This prodigy not only pays 
in its moral results, but firiancially as well. I 
never saw a finer looking company of young 
men than gather about the tables at the Man- 
sion House, and they behave as well as any 
large school of boys. If the management of 
Williston want better breeding, more civility 
and order among its students, let it open its 
doors to young women, and find out by expe- 
rience what similar schools are finding out 
throughout the country: that boys and girls 
should not separate upon leaving our high 
schools, but continue together in academies 
and colleges, if we would secure the order and 
decency that prevail in the high school. 

At Northampton I met a fair audience, but 
the question has been longer before the people. 
The Hampshire County Association has here 
its headquarters, and will at once commence 
work for the Bazar. Let me say here, to the 
Florence Manufacturing Company of Florence, 
a village of Northampton, that the handsome 
donation from their manufactory to the Bazar 
last year, and which was supposed by them 
to have been lost, was duly received at the 
Bazar; yet, not being directed, by loss of its 
labels, or otherwise, the box was opened at the 


Having spent six months in a! 








Melrose table, and the contents distributed 
among different tables. All fortunate enough 
to possess themselves of those elegant hand- 
mirrors, boxes, &c., may remember they came 
from the Florence Manufacturing Company, 
and were not imported articles, as many sup- | 
posed. Will the same enterprising establish- 


| ment send this year a similar sift, which may 


‘chemistry, and applies the knowledge to mak- | 





collectively be displayed, with suitable adver- 
tisement, as showing that American dealers 
in these conveniences of the toilet need not 
send abroad for them ? 

The Woman Suffrage Bazar is a kind of in- 
dustrial exhibition, and, as such, offers a fine 
chance for the display of home manufactures. 
For this reason I trust the Hadley Thread 
Company, of Holyoke, will send a quantity of 
their thread, and Easthampton suspenders 
and elastic. Mr. Parsons, of the Parsons Paper 
Company, has promised to remember us with 


envelopes. 
I want the readers of the JouURNAL to take 


a hasty turn with me now through the im- 
mense whip making establishment of the 
American Whip Company of Westfield, and in- 
vite said company to send us a specimen of 
éach of the many kinds of whips here made. 
Hear O,company! and respond with a box di- 
rected to Bazar, No. 3 Tremont place, Boston. 
Music Hall is a better place than Quincy or 
Faneuil, where you usually exhibit your cun- 
ning workmanship. But let us see how it is 
done, and when you have seen you'll wonder 
as I did at the cheapness of whips. The 
stocks are first built up with small strips of 
whale-bone encased in split cane; a paper 
cover, pasted over, holds all in place. The 
stock is then, given to girls, who, placing the 
butt in a clamp, proceed to braid toward the tip 
with leather strips, which are cut from horse- 
hides, tanned, sometimes, white with alum, 
sometimes the usual color, red upon one side, 
black upon the other. The cutting is done by 
men, and is one of the most difficult opera- 
tions. The knife is held against the thumb 
and carried along a very uneven edge. As 
the strips must be just so thick, and bevelled, 
it requires great skill. The braiding is all done 
by girls, working by the piece I believe, and 
very swiftly and deftly they make those closely 
interwoven leather handles I have often ad- 
mired, without understanding the process. 
The leather-braiding done, the whips are taken 
below to the cotton-braiding machines; for 
while all leather-braiding is by hand, cotton- 
braiding is done by the most curious machin- 
ery, which, run by steam, makes a deafening 
noise. A cotton-mill is a Quaker meeting in 
comparison. As for these machines, they are 
indescribable. Imagine an iron table about 
fifteen inches in diameter, composed of mova- 
ble plates, supporting large spools of variously 
colored thread, held upright by vertical rods 
passing through them. Upon these they 
swiftly revolve, while carried to and fro, and 
round each other on the gliding plates, in a 
perfect witches’ dance about the handle of the 
whip, till the leather-braiding is reached, and 
then the whip is ready to be tipped with those 
gay little tips and tassels, which are made in 
iron bowls, on the inside of which shifting con- 
cave plates hold the spools of scarlet or other 
colored thread; and this machine in motion, 
with the spools boiling and bubbling within, 
somehow or other, sends up out of its depths 
little imps of twisted color called snappers, 
which are the pride of our modern Jehus. To 
be complete, our whip must be glued and rolled, 
and mounted with those pretty gold and silver 
bands and caps, and then they are ready to 
pack and send to the Bazar as specimens of 
the skilled labor of the two hundred men and 
women here employed under the watchful eye 
of the gentlemanly superintendent, Mr. Henry 
J. Bush. One hundred and twenty-five dozen 
per day, with prices ranging from one dollar 
to one hundred dollars per dozen, may give 
one an idea of the work done in the largest 
whip manufactory ofthe world. Be glad and 
rejoice in your pastures to-day, ye shaggy colts, 
with your awkward legs and tousled manes, 
for the morrow cometh. 

Holyoke is not dead on the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage, but sleeping, and were it not 
for a certain brave little woman in whose home 
I found entertainment, nothing would be 
done to awaken it. Where is that Vice Presi- 
dent of the Hampden County Woman Suffrage 
Association, resident of Holyoke, that he does 
not use the power of his position and influence 
in this town, to make the cause better under- 
stood? Cannot he spare a little more time 
from professional duties to give aid and en- 
couragement to those few brave-hearted wo- 
men whoso need heip in carrying on the work ? 
While at H. I enjoyed the hospitality of a very 
intelligent English family, three daughters of 
which carry on a most successful millinery 
and fancy goods store. Earning the most of 
their capital to start with, they surprise the 
New York wholesale dealers with their ability 
to “get along without a man.” The goods 
contributed from Holyoke to the teachers’ ta- 
ble of the Bazar last year came from them, and 
this year, by the same tokens, we shall hear 
again from these “three successful girls.’’ 

Amherst gave me a fine house, and atten- 
tive hearing, and eight persons came up to 
subscribe for the JouRNAL and express sym- 
pathy. I found good entertainment here at the 
Amherst House, kept by Mr. Parker, and had 
a pleasant room overlooking a wide belt of 


hills, over whose summits the sunset clouds 
linger in crimson and gold, that on canvas 
would be “so extravagant’”’—an extravagance 
nature delights in. 

Mrs. Duel of Amherst called on me at the 
hotel, also the Rev. Mr. Lothrop. Both were 
heartily in favor of the movement. Mr. Le- 
throp will be remembered by many at the late 
Prohibitory Convention at Boston. Both of 
these friends called again and went with me to 
the hall, Mr. Lothrop occupying the platform 
and introducing me to the audience. 

To-night I speak in this place; and by the 
last of this week hope to have finished my 
round and returned to that ‘‘dearest place on 
earth to me—home, sweet home.” 

Ava C. BowLes. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Boston’s gift for the aid of sufferers by the 
Western fires approaches half a million. 

According to a Chicago paper many women 
have been made insane by the great fire. 

The Belgian workmen have raised a note of 
warning against the employment of Chinese 
laborers in Europe. 

An English medical journal says that wear- 
ing green kids frequently causes eruptions on 
the hands which are almost incurable. 

In Carter County, Missouri, a large deposit 
of nickel has been found, and from parties who 
have seen it, we learn that it can be mined to 
great profit. 

The granting of religious liberty in Saxony, 
Germany, by statute, in 1840, has given rise to 
increased activity among the Methodist mis- 
sionaries of that country. 

Advices from Constantinople state that the 
cholera has again appeared in that city and sub- 
urbs. In two days sixty persons died, ten of 
whom were Englishmen. 

As a pleasant piece of information for trav- 
ellers, a New York paper announces that the 
Staten Island ferry-boat “Westfield’’ will soon 
be running again as good as before the late ex- 
plosion. 

More than seven hundred thousand life-poli- 
cies are now in force in this country, assuring 
more than two thousand million dollars, One 
hundred men are insured for nearly ten million 
dollars. 

At a great republican meeting in London 
recently, Mr. Bradlaugh declared the Queen 
was insane and demanded that a regency be 
entrusted to the judges in law and equity till 
a republic be established. 

The manufacture of sugar in Liberia, for the 
last season, amounted to 300,000 pounds, the 
coffee crop to 35,000 pounds, while 20 tons of 
arrow-root, and 10,000 pounds of ginger, have 
been prepated for use and export. 

The contribution of real estate which Eng- 
land has made to the sea in the last five centu- 
ries is estimated at more than $250,000,000 in 
value, which, if she had it now, would parcel 
out nicely among the bankrupt lords. 


There are eight pin factories in the United 
States, the annual production of which is 2,000- 
000 we each pack containing 3360 pins—a 
total of 6,720,000,000 pins. About sixteen 
oe this quantity is manufactured in Eng- 
land, 

A San Francisco dispatch says that sand 
storms from Colorado and Malose districts are 
prevailing. In Los Angeles and San Bernard 
counties, 50,000 sheep were scattered and lost 
in the mountains near Fort Tigon by these 
storms, 

In his little speech in Pittsburg, Penn., Presi- 
dent Grant said: “I hope that the day is not 
far distant when our citizens will look upon 
the Executive as President of the whole coun- 
try, and not as the representative of any party 
or section.” 

The question whether the insurance-com- 
panies are liable for the buildings blown up in 
Chicago to stop the progress of the fire had al- 
ready been decided by cases brought before the 
New York courts. The insurance companies 
must pay—if they can. 

In Russia, people who are picked up on the 
highways in a state of intoxication are con- 
demned, whatever may be their social station, 
to sweep the streets for one day, and it is not 
rare in St. Petersburgh to see well-dressed indi- 
viduals thus employed. 

The Rev. Robert Thompson, a British cler- 
gyman, will, it is said, shortly preach two ser- 
mons, believed on good authority to have been 
composed by Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford 
in 1828 for a young clerical friend of his owu. 
The sermons are very scarce, being almost out 
of print. 

On the farm of Mr. Cyrus G. Smith of New- 
market, N. H., are a white oak fifty feet tall, 
and a hemlock ten feet less, the butts of which 
seem to be one two feet up. Further up a 
limb of the oak grows through the hemlock and 
then a hemlock through the oak, beating the 
Siamese twins by long odds, 

Gold has been discovered on the Shaban- 
dowan, in Manitoba, up the Red River settle- 
ment, and the government employés on the 
road have all left and goné to work on the dig- 
gings. This discovery is ge to be the 
richest gold field in the world, and people are 
flocking to it from all parts. 

It is calculated that Russia can raise, within 
a few days, an army of 1,700,000 soldiers. 
Great improvements have been made in all 
military matters. They are now trying at St. 
Petersburg a mitrailleuse which beats all in- 
ventions of the same kind, and the infantry 
are to be armed with the chassepot. 

Two noted English patent agents are now 
in Washington for the purpose of thoroughly 
investigating our patent system and making 
themselves familiar with all its details, with a 
view of endeavoring to induce Parliament to 
throw aside the cumbrous British system and 
substitute the main features of the American 
system. 

A juice extracted from a shrub which 
abounds in Guinea under the name of boleta 
is found, according to report, to be superior for 
many purposes to gutta-percha. The juice co- 
agulates quickly when exposed to the air, and 
is without any disagreeable odor. When work 
ed up it is more flexible than gutta-percha. 
while it appears to possess equal strength an 





durability. 





BERRY’S PATENT 








This useful article of Household and Office furni- 
ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 
apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted. 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 
No. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON, 


Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Aug. 12. 6m—eow 


—_——____ eee 


C. W. Calkins & Co.. 
JOB PRINTERS. 


Business and Wedding Cards, Circulars, Bill Heads 
Labels, and all kinds of Commercial Printing. Also 
Society By-laws, Reports, Pamphlets, etc. 

June 10. 136 Washington St., Boston. 6m 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, . 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahaon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 

Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 

Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddiex, Holiand Herrings,&<c 

PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS_ UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
sight, and the most pop- 
r. 


This practical and eas- 
ily mana Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
om ee pa study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

{ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present “‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world, The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received thn HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a? Reliable and active Agent and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 


Ii. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. : Iv 








E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingtena Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consalted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan 28, 


United Piano Makers’ 


(CHARTERED New York, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 
Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, — 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos,are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
ey of tone, for extraordinary fullness and 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the leading pianists and musical artists 
all over the country. ese pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


ERED. ZUCHTMANN; 
Nov. 4. 238 Washington 8t., Boston. ly 
R. E. APTHORP. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 











gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug. 5. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opal Vases, ete. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ‘ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 
> entirely new process, taught in one les- 
~~. a comanie Depot, 351 Wasbington —— 

ay 27. y 








Charles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27;,) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19t 
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NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 

The New England Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its second Bazar at Music Hall, Boston, com- 
mencing Monday, Dee. 11, 1871, 

Three entertainments will be given on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. evenings, Dee. 11, 12 and 13. 
Particulars to be given hereafter through the press. 

This will be followed by a grand Fair, commencing 
Thursday, December 14, and ending Friday, Dec. 22nd. 

—-—- wee —_—_—_—_— 
‘Woman Suffrage Bazar Entertainments. 
Monpay Evenine, Dsc. 11, 1871, 
Readings and Recitations, by 
Prov. J. W. CHURCHILL, 
Mas. Loviss W. Foss,} 
Mr. Geonreos B. Forp, 
with Organ Concert preceding, by Prof. Ryder. 
TvespayY EveninG, Dec. 12, 1871, 
Lecture on Woman Suffrage, by 
Rev. W. H. H. Murray, 
of Park-street church, Boston. 

Wepyespay Evenina, Dec. 13, 1871, 
Congratulatory meeting of frieuds of Woman Suffrage. 
Addresses by leading friends of the movement, in- 
terpersed with music by a choice chorus and orchestra 
under the direction of Prof. Eben Tourjee. 

Tickets for the three entertainments, with reserved 
seats, and a season admission to the Bazar, $1.50; ad- 
mission to a single entertainment, and a single admis- 
sion to Bazar, 50 cts. 


Call and See Us! 

The editors of the Woman's JoUbNAL are at home 
to callers on Mondays, from 10 A. M. till 2 P. M. 
At that time, some, if not all the editors, will be in 
the office of the JounNnaL, 3 Tremont place, to re- 
ceive whoever may call. Come and see us! 


_—_-——_-_-—_soeon - - -—— 





Special Premiums. 

For One new subscriber, we will give Frang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;" price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’ worth $15.00. 

—-— ---- —_- sem 
Fifty Cents for Three Months! 

On and after September Ist, until the end of the 
current year, we will furnish the WoMAN's JOURNAL 
to new subscribers for three months from date of sub- 
scription for fifty cents. 

The annual meeting of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association,and the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Bazar, will give the paper unusual interest. 
Knowing by experience that those who once subscribe 
seldom discontinue, we urge our friends to make a spe- 
cial effort to obtain campaign subscribers. We expect 
to add many thousand names to our list under this 
liberal arrangement. 


ES 





4H For Notices of Meetings, see 3d column fifth 


page. 
G@ For Premium List eee last page. 











UNBORN COUNSEL. 


Mr. Beecher delivered his lecture on the 
Redemption of the Ballot last week to an au- 
dience that filled Music Hall to its utmost 
limits. ‘The lecture was earnest, able, noble 
and ennobling. It considered the various 
causes that had tended toward the present cor- 
ruption of politics, love of wealth, indifference 
to the duties of citizenship, &c.,and without 
following the impulsive footsteps of Mr. Gree- 
ley, who says “all mer should be compelled to 
vote,” it did arouse the citizen-conscience and 
patriotism of the people. The strong drift of 
his whole argument was that citizenship in- 
volves not only the blessings of protection 
and privileges from government, but also 
duties that are owed to the government in re- 
turn for those blessings. We have felt that 
before. To our mind voting is both a privi- 
lege for ourselves and a duty to our country. 
Voting has become a question of conscience 
with some women, though it seems to have 
ceased to besuch, alas! with many men. 

Mr. Beecher said we must not only possess 
knowledge, but learn also the art of applying 
it, for the redemption of the ballot from its 
present corruption. 

Without attempting anything like a report 
of Mr. Beecher’s lecture, we cannot refrain 
from using the art of applying in reference to 
some of his statements and the measures he 
urges. It was a noticeable and remarkable 
fact that while alluding to all the great under- 
lying principles of a true republican govern- 
ment, he never once applied ‘one of them to 
any of the three great reforms of theday. On 
being asked afterward how he contrived to get 
through a lecture on the redemption of the bal- 
lot without one allusion to that great redeem- 
ing force, womanhood, he replied, “Every one 
knows how I regard that!’ Con:idering the 
popular belief in Mr. Beecher’s integrity of 
character and nobility of soul, the same argu- 
ment miglit have been used against the whole 
lecture. Yet there were plenty of people who 
were eager to hear him express his senti- 
ments. 

In the course of his lecture Mr. Beecher 
ably answered every objection we have ever 
heard urged against Woman Suffrage, besides 
introducing able arguments for it; but a3 he 
did not apply the principles he brouzht for- 
ward, it is possible that not every one saw the 
application, 

Thus he says: “Government in this country 
has come to seem to us like the atmosphere, 
that carries on its operations, manages its 
storms and sunshine, without reference to our 
actions or behavior. Men feel sure it will con- 


tinue, will protect their life and property as 
heretofore, whether they aid or not.” There 
might be a parallel drawn regarding woman- 
hood. Men are equally sure that woman 


her rights of citizenship, and without any ex- 
tra aid or assistance from them. 


blessing. 


fruition as insecurity to public property or life. 


So it is said that woman can secure whatever ; South End florist, will act with Mrs. Wood of 
Expe-| West Newton as a committee on flowers. 


she needs through the hands of man. 
rience has long ago proved the falsity of that 
statement. Chivalry has so long ago disap- 
peared from earth, justice is so universally pre- 
ferred to generosity, that even the ghost of 
chivalry, modern gallantry, is fast dying out. 
The few—very few—men who are yet some- 
times seen, like visitors from some other plan- 
et, rising in the cars to offer a sea* to a lady, 
orraising the hat with graceful flourish, per- 
form these ceremonies of devotion at the shrine 
of an ideal womanhood with such an air of 
complacence and self-gratulation as inevitably 
disgusts the representative of the sex who re- 


ceives them. 
And Mr. Beecher distinctly states, that “an 


expressed wish or will is useless unless it has 
power to become authority. It is like escaped 
steam—it may have beauty, but can have no 
power till it is invested in the cylinder of ma- 
chinery, with the opportunity to apply its la- 
tent force.’ This is Mr. Beecher’s unapplied 
principle that answers the oft-urged sophistry 
thatthe wish of the women of the country 
would be as powerful as their vote. 

The ignorance of women conceruing politics 
is often mentioned as militating against Wo- 
man Suffrage. But Mr. Beecher says, “All men 
must vote more or Jess ignorantly. The na- 
tion is strong enough to bear the strain of ig- 
norant voting, of passionate voting, of preju- 
diced voting. The privilege of voting contin- 
ually tends to enlarge the mind and educate 
the voter. It is in itself a powerful life expe- 
rience, and often becomes equal to a university 


education. It is our ignorant voters who have | cepted. 
saved the credit of the nation by declaring for | 


the payment of national debt. And they will 


save us yet again in the years to come. ; come. Mrs. Slack tov stated that she had been 
What knowledge we do have whereby to de- | similarly biessed in cash contributions for the 


Therefore | 
they do nothing in recompense for either sure | the promising offer of Lamprell & Marble, made 
The government, once started by | to the Executive Committee, it was voted to 
the brave integrity and free minds of our fore- | rescind the tote of the previous meeting so far 
fathers, is considered an example of the bere- | as to add the name of Mr. Vogl to the commit- 
tofore undiscovered perpetual motion, until a tee to act concerning the offer of Lamprell & 
wicked tampering with its works appears in ; Marble. 





| vices were so rapidly made on the spot that it 
willcontinue to attend to her special duties was decided best to hang a slate in her booth 
of motherhood and domestic life without 





cide our vote, is mostly borrowed. In examin- 


ing the character of candidates presented we | 


must necessarily act upon other grounds than 
personal acquaintance.” 

And just here we would like to stop the 
speaker with a skeptical why ? 

Is the welfare of the nation of so much less 
importance than the security of banks and of 
individual pockets? Yet the paying teller of 
a bank does not cash a check made out toa 
strange name and presented by a strange man. 
He requires identification, And so, not tilla 
system is so arranged that the people may 


vote through personal acquaintance with | 


their candidates shall we have intelligent vot- 
ing in this country. 

“Corruption of the ballot is to government 
what counterfeiting is to commerce,’ says 
Mr. Beecher. True. But counterfeiting meets 
quick retribution at the hand of law. What 
shall be done with the corrupters of the ballot ? 


' 
' 





' appear in due time. 
Shall we go on loving our full pockets better | sation of relief for Mrs. Robinson, on whom | 


dresser to the Bazar, if proper accommodations 
could be fitted up fur her. Miss Stapfer’s of- 
fer was accepted, and engagements for her ser- 


where her customers can engage her time for 
the evening, each day. 
Concerning decorating, in consideration of 


Mr. Slack reported that Mr. Doogue, the 


This committee being sufficiently strong, it 
was determined to add no third name to it. 
Mr. Doogue will secure an unfailing supply of 
flowers, and will himself be present for a part 
of each day to assist in arranging and decorat- 
ing the flower table. 

It should be stated that this action was tak- 
en on account of the resignation of Mrs. Pit- 
man and Mr. Ed. S. Rand, Jr., previously ap- 
pointed. The former, while expressing the 
warmest sympathy, and kindest wishes, and 
promising to work as far as her strength will 
permit, isin too poor health to undertake a 
third of the labor of that important department. 
The latter, in reply to a notification of his ap- 
pointment, curtly informs the Secretary that he 
is busy. We are glad to hear it. Business is 
such a good thing! We know by personal ex- 
perience. 

The question of sideshows was discussed, 
and it was shown that those of last year 
were very successful and remunerative. 
Several were offered or proposed for this 
year, and it was decided that all those then of- 
fered be accepted. Indeed, any good side-show 
is very desirable, and will be quite acceptable 
—as long as space remains to accommodate 
them. 

Mrs. Boardman, of Melrose, and Mrs. Dio 


The session was long and lively, and 
much business was considered, The promise 
of the Bazar has never- been better, notwith- 
standing the doubt about it expressed in a con- 
temporary. The movement is now well or- 
ganized, and working steadily, without noise 
or friction, toward a proud fruition in Decem- 
ber. 

The report of the committee on entertain- 
ments, for the opening evenings, Dec. 11, 12 
and 13, will be found in another column. 


——— — 


DEATH OF DR. HENRY A. WARRINER. 


We have to mourn the loss of Dr. Henry A. 
Warriner, two years ago a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. He died suddenly of 
heart disease, at Plymouth, on Thursday, 16th. 
During the war, Dr. Warriner was one of the 
most active officers of the Sanitary Commission, 
and by his exertions was several times pros- 
trated with disease, which has now bereft us 
of his efficient labors. He has since been en- 
gaged in writing a history of the Sanitary Com- 
mission; but the work drops unfinished from 
his stricken hands, and there is no one who can 
supply his place in such an enterprise. The 
cause of Woman Suffrage also has lost in him 
a warm friend and able defender; and the 
country, a noble, earnest and warm-hearted 
citizen. 

He was a native of Hawley, and for several 
years a professor at Antioch College, of which 
institution he was a graduate. 

AMERICAN ee ASSOCIA- 


We have waited till the last moment for the 
promised telegraphic report of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association. In the absence 
of this, we give the following item concerning 
it, clipped from one of the daily papers :-— 


Fourteen States were represented yesterday 
at the annua. Convention of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association at Philadelphia. Lucy Stone 
read the anuual report and letters from Garri- 
son, Whittier and others. Resolutions of the 
usual character were adopted. Col. Higgin- 





Lewis were appointed as suitable and desira- 
ble ones to secure for the Bazar the donation | 
ofa piano. | 
Two new inventions were offered—a patent | 
door-check and patent hinge. Both were ac- | 
| 


During the past week many donations have 
been received by the Secretary, and still they 


Jommonwealth Table. With thankful hearts 
we hope such welcome visitants in skape of | 
checks or greenbacks will continue to meet us 
at every turn fur some time to come, 

The refreshment department came in for its 
usual share of consideration. It was announe- 
ed that Mrs. Burleigh has said that the deli- 
cious cake which Mrs. Howe so glowingly de- 
scribed, after feasting on it at Mrs. Burleigh’s | 
ordination, will be furwarded in generous do- | 
nation to the refreshment department. It was 
agreed tu call it Suffrage Cake—in honor of 
either the cake or the cause—am not sure 
which. 
. Miss Snow and Mrs. Lewis were authorized | 
to see what could be done in securing asupply 
of tea and coffee. We are very much in the 
dark as to what may be expected in contribu- 
tions for the refreshment department. We can 
only hope—perhaps “‘guess,’’ that supplies will 
It would produce a sen- 





than the privilege by which we filled those | rests the whole responsibility of this important | 


pockets? Shall we allow the formidable pow- | branch of the Bazar, if our friends would noti- | 


er of incorporate wealth to control, through its 
opportunities for support to them, vast masses 
of the people? 

Mr. Beecher closed with an exhortation to 
“educate our children to patriotism. Let this 
education be begun by the home, continued by 
the school, and ratified by the church.” “Our 
children must be educated to patriotism.” 

Does Mr. Beecher expect this education 
to be conducted by fathers only? We think 
not. Mothers will do—must do fully half this 
work. They must teach either patriotism or 
the want of it. And the schools, that are to 
continue the education, are chiefly taught by 
women. “Voting continually tends to enlarge 
and educate the mind.” And if the next 
generation is to be educated to patriotism 
from childhood, is there not a necessity for be- 
ginning with the women who have chief 
charge of childhood ? 

The women of the Revolution were patriotic, 
and their sons were taught patriotism, also. 
The women of the past generation were not 
patriotic; neither are their sons or their daugh- 
ters as a class patriotic. 

The patriotism of our nation is latent and 
comes forth in its strength ouly under the ex- 
citement of imminent peril. Let the patriot 
women of to-day join the few earnest voting 
men of to-day and there wiil be formed a pow- 
er that shall surely educate to patriotism not 
only the coming but even the present genera- 
tion. 





THE BAZAR. 


The regular weekly meeting of the Bazar 
Genera! Committee was held as usual on 
Thursday, Nov. 16, Mrs. Howe, the President, 
in the chair. 

Miss Stapfer offered to be present from five 
to seven P. M., every day during the Bazar, 





and give half the proceeds of her labor as hair- 





| 
fy her, at this office, of what theycan do in. 


this way, that she may have definite informa- 
tion on which to rely and from which to pro- , 
ceed in collecting her stock of refreshments. | 
It is her asseveration that she opened the re- 

freshment department of the Bazar last year | 
on a stock consisting of two hams and a sheet 

of baker’s buns! Though she made it a suc- | 
cess she does not want to begin so again! | 
Therefore it is earnestly recommended that | 
our good friends, of whom we know many are 
fully intending to send contributions, announce 
said intentions to Mrs. Robinson. 

The promise of a Willcox & Gibbs sewing- 
machine, mentioned last week, is fullowed by 
the agreement to send us a “Singer’’ alsv. 
Sewing-machines wishing to hold the favor of 
their chief patrons, the ladies, are earnestly in- 
vited to follow the example of these generous 
firms. The announcement elicited some dis- 
cussion of the various merits of different ma- 
chines, each lady earnestly advocating her fa- 
vorite. Party spirit was strong, eliciting from 
Mrs. Howe the query: “Do tell me, is there sec- 
tarianism about sewing-machines?” There 
certainly seems to be, and no machine stands 
so poor a chance as the one that we “don’t 
know anything about!” 

The questions of cream and of a committee 
for providing accommodations for our assistants 
in the Bazar were left over till the next meet- 
ing. 

Miss Jennie Miles of Waltham, who has the 
responsibility of preparing 2 fern table in an 
unpropitious season of the year, calls on our 
friends in the country who have the necessary 
opportunities of nature and leisure, to send 
her ferns, lichens, sea-mosses, shells, pots of 
hanging vines, fossil ferns, and any such cu- 
rious and beautiful specimens as would adorn 
such atable. Send to this office, for W. J. 


son, Robert Dale Owen and Mrs. Howe were 
among the speakers. 





NOTES AND NEWS, 


We call attention to our Premiums, on the 
eighth page. The offer will hold good till the 
close of the year. 





Intelligent women make the best witnesses, 
says Hon. Emory Washburn, in his new vol- 
ume on “The Study aud Practice of Law.” 


Rey. Henry Ward Beecher thinks that the 
indifference of honest men to their political 
duties is the greatest hindrance to good gov- 
ernment. 


It is Mrs. Annie L. Richmond, of Lowell, 
Mass.,—not Mrs. W. L., as in last week’s pa- 
per—who is lending very efficient aid in solicit- 
ing funds for the Woman Suffrage Bazar. 


The rapid increase in the number of our sub- 


| seribers has necessitated a change in our man- 


ner of mailing. It will be henceforth done by 
machinery. Should any error in the address 
of our friends occur through the change, we 
wish to be at once notified, that it may be right- 
ed before the next issue. 


We learn by the New Haven Journal and 
Courier, that Mrs. Mary C. Webster, wife of 


| Rev. C. H. Webster, recently preached, to great 


acceptance, in Mrs. Hanaford’s pulpit, in that 
city. Mrs. Webster is spoken of as a woman 
of much talent and culture, of fine literary 
tastes and of rare and varied gifts. 


A second Radical Club has been organized 
in this city. It meets on Thursday evenings. 
It is fathered by Mr. Morse, of the Radical 
magazine. It will welcome, we are told, all 
who,have the spirit of inquiry, and a generous 
and helpful disposition to promote it. Mr. 
Wasson talked on the woman question on 
Thursday week, and then prudential matters 


| were considered. 


There is great activity in different States, on 
the part of Woman Suffragists, to carry forward 
the cause which lies so near their hearts. We 
learn by the Des Moines, Iowa, papers, that 
the Executive Committee of the State Associa- 
tion have resolved to put efficient agents into 
the field to canvass the State. To this end, a 
State Bazar will be held this winter at the capi- 
tal, to raise means to carry on the campaign. 
We hope that it will be eminently successful. , 


A course of biographical lectures, designed 
‘0 illustrate moral and religious truths, is to 
be given on Sunday evenings in the Universa- 
list church in New Haven by the pastur, Rev. 
Phebe A. Hanaford. Mrs. Hanaford is one of 
the most industrious and successful ministers 
in the denomination with which she is identi- 
fied. She does not receive the recognition by 
the denominational press to which her services 
justly entitle her. 

In connection with his recent opinion on 
Woman Suffrage in the District of Columbia, 
Judge Cartter has received the following co- 
nundrum from Judge Underwood of Virginia: 
“If the people of the United States, by amend- 
ment of their Constitution, could expunge 
without any explanatory or assisting legisla- 
tion an adjective of five letters from ail State 
and local Constitutions, and thereby raise mil- 





Miles. 


lions of our most ignorant fellow-citizens to all 





of the rights and privileges of electors, why 
could not the same people, by the same amend- 
ment, expunge an adjective of four letters 
from the same State and local Constitutions, 
and thereby raise other millions of more edu- 
cated and better-informed citizens to equal 
rights and privileges, without explanatory or 
assisting legislation ?” 


“A lady, who made a speech in favor of Wo- 
man’s Rights at Halle, in Prussia, was sentenc- 
ed on the following morning by a police judge to 
two days’ imprisonment on bread and water.” 
In view of this statement, which we take from 
one of our exchanges, we have reason for grati- 
tude that a better civilization obtains among 
us, for undoubtedly, if Mr. Fulton, and men 
like him in spirit and temper, could have their 
way, the women now pleading for equal rights 
in America would be legally restrained, evea 
unto imprisonment if necessary. It is only be- 
cause our civilization tolerates free speech and 
a free press, that woman's voice is now heard 
in the pulpit and on the platform. 


The Christian Index says with force and per- 
sistency: “That church makes but crippled 
progress, in whose membership no woman feels 
herself impelled virtually to assume the office 
of deaconess, (while ‘she meaus not so, neither 
does her heart think so,’) by bringing female 
sympathy, tact, persuasion, tirelessness, into 
play, for the welfare of Zion. Every pastor 
finds his best helpers in such women, or is 
often saddened and foiled for lack of them. 
Now, if this ministry of service works such 
happy results, in the irregular, occasional, un- 
recognized form which it has taken among us, 
would not a far more abundant karvest ripen 
from an open and well-ordered return to what 
seems authoritative apostolic precedent in the 
case? We have actual—why not have avow- 
ed ?—deaconesses in our churches.” 


We find the annual message of Gov. J. A. 
Campbell, of Wyoming Territory, printed in 
the Cheyenne Tribune of Nov. 11th. The Gov- 
ernor bears the following testimony in his mes- 
sage to the guod results of giving women the 
franchise. Instead of any of the evils coming 
which the opponents of Woman Suffrage have 
predicted, Gov. Campbell says that the wo- 
men voters have “conducted themselves in 
every respect, with as much tact, sound judg- 
ment and good sense as men.’’ Of course they 
have! The following is what the Governor 
says on this subject :— 


There is upon our statute book ‘an act grant- 
ing to the women of Wyoming Territory the 
right of suffrage and to hold oflice,”’ which has 
now been in force two years. Under i's liber- 
al provisions, women haye voted in the Terri- 
tory, served on juries, and held oflice. It is sim- 
ple justice to say that the women entering for 
the first time in the history of the country 
upon these new and u:.tried duties, have con- 
ducted themselves in every respect with as 
much tact, sound judgment, and good sense, as 
men. While it would be claiming more than 
the facts justify to say that this experiment, in 
a limited tield, has demonstrated beyond a 
doubt, the perfect fitness of women at all times 
and under all circumstances for taking a part 
in the government, it furnishes at least reason- 
able presumptive evidence in her favor, and 
she has aright to claim, that so long as none 
but good results are made manifest, the law 
should remain unrepealed. 


The New York Tribune profoundly regrets 
that the Republicans were defeated in Haver- 
hill, Mass., at the recent election, and ciaims 
that “the particulars are uncommonly touch- 
ing.” Being largely in the majority, 600 Re- 
publicans, it is claimed, absented themselves 
from the polls, and consequently the Democra- 
cy “carried the day.’’? The Tribune closes its 
article with the following mournful questions: 

Who ever heard of anything more foolish 
than this? What is the use of having a party 
organized at all, if a great proportion of its 
membefs make it a point to remain at home 
all election day? Possibly there should be 
some legislation compelling citizens to vote, 
whether they want to or not, 

If we should not be regarded as impertinent, 
we would like to put one question to the Tri. 
bune: “Why force the ballot on those 600 men, 
if they don’t want to use it?” This is what 
the Tribune is constantly saying about women. 
They don't want the ballot, itis said. “Why, 
then, force itonthem?’’ Very well; only why 
don’t you stand by your own logic and reason 
in the same way about men? Those 600 Re- 
publicans in Haverhill did not want to vote! 
Why force the ball.ton them! And yet the 
Tribune thinks there should be some legisla- 
tion compelling citizens to vote, whether they 
want to ornot.” This is very remarkable doo- 
trine, from an unexpected quarter. We agree 
with the Triduxe in its closing words, only 
substituting “permitting” for “compelling,” 
so as to read, “there should be some legislation 
permitting citizens to vote, whether they want 
to or not.” This is precisely what Woman 
Suffragists are laboring fur. Women are citi- 
zens. The Tribune will not deny this. We 
simply ask that all citizens shall be permitted 
to vote, whether they want to or not. We 
would not go quite so far as the 7ribune and 
compel them to vote, but would be satisfied, 
at least for ‘he present, if they were allowed 
to exercise the franchise. 


We find the following among the recent tele- 
graphic dispatches from Washington :— 

The new rule of the Supreme Court, placing 
all continued cases at the foot of the docket, 
thus deferring them for two years at least, 
went into effect to-day. The question of Wo- 


man Suffrage, just appealed from the court of 
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the District, takes itsturn with others, and is 
not likely to be decided for a long time. 

Being only a woman, and therefore not sup- 
‘posed to understand much about politics and 
the machinery of government, we humbly ask 
some of our wise men to inform usin regard to 
the necessity of this delay for years. Are 
judges under no obligation to give immediate 
attention to cases that come before them? 
Have the people no rights which they are 
bound to respect? On general principles, we 
should call this an unpardonable delay of judi- 
cial business. If the cases befure the Supreme 
Court are so numerous that our judges are 
obliged to delay an examination of them for 
years, it shows a radical defect in that branch 
of our government, which demands immediate 
attention on the part of Congress and the peo- 
ple. If our judges are overworked, let more 
men be piaced on the bench, and the labor di- 
vided among them; if the present number is 
not sufficient increase it. If those we have are 
not competent, and require years to hunt up 
authorities and precedents, like third-rate law- 
yers, let them be removed, or urge them to re- 
sign! 

The people have rights which the Supreme 
Court should not hold in their hands year after 
year. This court was not organized for any 
such purpose, and such masterly inactivity de- 
feats the aims of justice. It is altogether un- 
justifiable to be obliged to wait for years for a 
decision from the Supreme Bench. This seems 
to us a sensible view of the case, but if we are 
mistaken, we will thank any one to set us 
right. We like to think well of those in high 
places, but’ can only do so on common-sense 
principles. 

Many querulous things have been said or 
written nst the wearing of the beard, but 
now for the first time, we believe, has it been 
denounced by judicial authority. His Honor, 
Judge Kent, at a recent term of his court at 
Belfast, Me., spoke of “the abominable prac- 
tice of wearing hair on the upper lip.” Judges, 
it may be presumed, are men of knowledge, 
and therefore, if it had so pleased him, doubt- 
jess Judge Kent could have told the bar, ju- 


rors and spectators what Nature meant by 
Causing hair to grow on the upper lip. 


We are indebted to the Tribune tor the above 
statement, presuming that the decision of 
Judge Kent will be pronourced “extra judi- 
cial,’ and yet it is quite as sensible as the ad- 
judication of some of our lower courts—(all 
bad decisions come from lower courts)— 
concerning the enfranchisement of woman! 
What eminently wise men we have in this age 
to expound tous thelaw! If the courts should 
actually decide that “the abominable practice 
of wearing hair on the upper lip’’ should be 
dispensed with, we wonder if the learned gen- 
try who are able to flourish so much “bair on 
the upper lip” would not be likely to curl the 
“under lip’? with contempt for the fvolish 
judgment of the court! We wonder if they 
would not complain of the unjust decision that 
should so abridge their rights aud privileges? 
We rather think we should hear some preity 
tall “scoldings” from these men, and that the 
adjectives they would empley in describing 
such a judge would be more emphatic than 
respectful! And we wonder what would be 
said, if those same judges who pronounce 
against the “hair on the upper lip,” should de- 
cide against the eufranchisement of these 
men, a3 these judges now do against women? 
Please put yourselves in our place, and then 
judge what is right. 


Bishop Simpson, having recently been invit- 
ed to attend the annual meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Iowa, responded as ful- 
lows :— 

OwaAToMA, Oct. 2, ’71. 
Hon. J. HARLAN—Dear Senator :—Yours 
inclosing Mrs. Savery’s kiud invitation was re- 
ceived before [ left Mankota. I would be 
pleased to comply with her invitation, jvined 
as it is with your earnest solicitation. But I 
am under bonds—if not to keep the peace, at 
Teast to keep siience—so far as either sermons 
-or public addresses are concerned, until the full 
restoration of my health. I am glad to say my 
health is improving. I have presided at five 
conferences this fail—two still await me. But 
I have not ventured any extra labor, nor dare 
I for some time to come. 
Please convey to Mrs. Savery my thanks for 
her kind invitation, and say tu her that 1 sym- 
pathize tully with the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in its desire to attain for women the 
ballot. Aud I hope the association will keep 
clear trom ail other topics and questions with 
which the movement is elsewhere entangled. 
It is fur its moral intluence I desire it; this 
gives it its strength. The imprudent speeches 
of some of its advocates are injuring it more 
than all the arguments and effurts of it» oppo- 
nents. Yours, truly, M. Simpson. 
We are glad to lay before our readers this 
cordial letter of sympathy for woman’s enfran- 
chisement from soeminentaman. We appre- 
ciate the full force of Bishop Simpson’s state- 
ment at the close of his note, and deeply regret 
that he has occasion to write iz this way. 
There are a few identified »(th the Woman 
Suffrage cause, why ady-~ate the most obnox- 
ious sentiments on echer questions, which do 
great harm to :ie suffrage movement. The 
true friends Of woman’s enfranchisement ev- 
ery wh-re feel this, and many feel cailed upon 
te publicly protest against it. In Polk Coun- 
ty, lowa, a Woman Suffrage Convention was 
recently held, and was largely represented by 
its members and friends, who protested against 
& paper published in New York, which advo- 
cates, in connection with suffrage, “free love,” 
and “licensing houses of prostitution.” 

A protest against this paper will be found in 











the resolutions of the Polk County Association 
—published elsewhere in this number. 


—<—— 


INSIDE OR OUTSIDE. 


Now that the elections are over,and the pe- 
riodical storm of excitement is lulled into tem- 
porary repose, refurmers will do well to con” 
sider the philosophy of political action in its 
relation to the future, 

Here are Woman Suffragists, Labor Reform- 
ers, Prohibitionists, Civil Service Reformers, 
Free Traders, &c., all intent upon influencing 
the future legislation of State and nation. 
How can we doso? By what practical method 
can we best enforce our respective ideas in 
the government? We answer:— 

1. By condensing our ideas into simple, com- 
prehensible and definite propositions. Let us 
State exactly what we want and why we want 
it. For instance, the fundamental idea of 
Labor Reform is a more equitable distribution 
of wealth. This object commends itself to the 
conscience and common-sense of the commu- 
nity. If it could be effected by the mere pas- 
sage of a resolution, no political convention 
and no Legislature would hesitate to pass it. 
But, in as much as a general proposition 
against poverty, or against the wages system, 
is practically ineffectual, the people instinct- 
ively demand some specific proposition where- 
by the interests of the laborer may be promot- 
ed. The criticism upon Labor Reformers to- 
day, is that they do not present any such prop- 
osition. Their swength would be quadrupled 
by concentration upon a practical point. 

2. By devising some practicable method of 
combining the advocates of each special re- 
form for political action with other reformers, 
on condition that these, in their turn, will 
combine with us. In short, by massing our 
forces against the common enemy—i. e., the 
organized selfishness and vis inerti@ of society. 
But this can never be done by the multiplica- 
tion of political parties. Whatever may be the 
incidental advantage of such parties as a tem- 
porary protest, it is, at best, only preliminary 
to constructive pulitical action. 

3. By forming reform clubs inside one or 
both of the great political organizations, for 
the purpose of controlling these organizations 
by every fair and honorable method in the in- 
terest of reform. Practically these refurm 
clubs would generally be Republican clubs: 
1, because the Republican party is more nn- 
merous and is dominant in State and nation; 
2, because the intelligent spirit of progress is 
mainly found in the men who are or have 
been acting with the Republican party. 

Almost all the men who give character to 
the Prohibition and Labor Reform movements 
are in fact radical Republicans upon the great 
national issues. Almost all the genuine sym- 
pathy with the ideas that underlie these move- 
ments is found in the ranks of the Republicans. 
Therefore the Republican organization is far 
more plastic than that of the Democracy. It 
gravitates towards reform by the very material 
of which itis composed. 

It will be found by analysis of the recent 
vote of Massachusetts (assiguing two thirds of 
the Prohibition and,Labor votes to the Repub- 
licans, and one third to the Democrats), that 
the men of this State stand as follows: Repub- 
licans 65 per cent., Democrats 35 per cent. of 
the adult male population. 

Thus, under our political system of govern- 
ment by majorities, the Republican party, 
numbering say 65, not only govern the Demo- 
cratic party, numbering 35, but they govern the 
whole State, numbering 100, Therefore 33 
men, banded together as reform Republicans, 
being a majority of 65, would control the ac- 
tion of the Republican party, and would dic- 
tate the policy of the State. 

If, therefore, the reformers of the State agree 
to work inside of the Republican party, then, 
whenever 33 per cent. of the voters favor any 
specific measure of reform, they can establish 
it through the machinery of the Republican 
party. Why, then, discard that costly machin- 
ery, constructed with such labor and heroism ? 
Why build new machinery out of the same 
material? ‘Fools build houses, but wise men 
live in them.” 

We have shown that one third of the voters 
of the State can inaugurate any reform with- 
out leaving the Republican party. We say, 
moreover, that without 33 per cent. of the vo- 
ters in its favor, no legislation can be made 
permanentor effective. If the eight-bour law 
is not enacted, this is the reason. If liquor 
prohibition is not enfurced, itis for want of 
public sentiment, Therefore, while separate 
organizations for agitatiug special reforms are 
necessary, separate political pariies fur entore- 
ing these reforms are unnecessary, ineffectual 





and injurious. They are political blunders, 

If there is a fallacy in this reasoning, we 
shall be glad to know it. Weiuvite our Labor 
Reform and Prohibition friends to show where- 
in the fallacy consists. ‘The action of the Wo- 
man Suffragists of Massachusetts has hitherto 
been founded upon the principle above stated. 
How can reforiners work to the best advan- 
tage? Inside, or outside of existing parties? 
It is not a question of moral principle, but 
sulely of political expediency. H. B. B. 


3@™ Our Frienps will confer agreat favor 
upon us, if in purchasing goods from au adver- 
tisement seen in our columns, they say that 
they saw the same im the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 


IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The monthly meeting of the Polk County, 
Iowa, Woman Suffrage Association was held 
on Thursday afternoon in the Court House. 
The meeting was strongly represented by its 
members and friends. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
offered by Mrs. Callanan, separately considered, 
and with very little discussion unanimously 
adopted and ordered spread upon the records, 
and a copy furnished the several papers of the 
citv: 

Whereas, This association was formed with 
the direct object of securing to woman the bal- 
lot, and to achieve her political equality; and 

Whereas, We hear it insinuated and openly 
charged by the opponents of this cause, 
through the press, the pulpit, upon the high- 
ways of travel, and in private circles, that we 
are in sympathy with and endorse the doctrine 
of “free love,” as advocated by Woodhull & 
Claflin’s Weekly; and 

Whereas, We feel that longer silence on this 
subject would be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of humanity which we have at heart; that 
being basely maligned by such falsehoods, and 
the cause of morality, truth and justice great- 
ly injured, deterring large numbers of the pure 
and good from joining with and aiding us in 
this work as they would wish to do, if our 
principles and aims were rightly known and 
understood ; and believing that it is imperative 
that we define our position, and that it is as 
much a duty to deny that of which we are 
falsely accused as a privilege to demand a right 
of which we are unjustly deprived; and that it 
would be an act of criminal weakness and an 
evidence of guilt to remain silent under so vile 
an accusation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we unanimously and em- 
phatically declare our condemnation of the so- 
called doctrine of “free love,” as taught by 
Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly; that we have no 
sympathy with the same, and that we consider 
it in the highest degree degrading alike to man 
and woman. 

Resolved, That we believe the ballot in the 
hands of woman will not affect the sanctity of 
the marriage relation, except to make it more 
pure and more sacred; and that we do not be- 
lieve in “divorces made easy,”’ nor in divorce 
at all, except for good scriptural reasons, 

Resolved, That while we thus plainly declare 
our firm opposition to free-love-ism and every- 
thing kindred to it, we do not think, simply be- 
cause those that are impure or dishonest in 
their motives are also working for the same ob- 
ject, it is any reason why any virtuous man or 
woman should refuse to do whatever they can 
to accomplish woman’s enfranchisement; be- 
lieving that when her political liberty is at- 
tained, good and pure women will join us in 
overwhelming numbers to banish immorality 
and improve and elevate the marriage relation. 

Resolved, That with the ballot women will 
not be excluded from domestic cares, nor from 
any other duty for which they are by nature 
fitted; but that it will assist to educate them 
to self-dependence, and by the removal of 
the laws of custom and the thraldom of preju- 
dice will enable them to pursue in peace and 
quiet those avocations best suited to their ca- 
pacities, 

Resolved, That the ‘‘consent of the govern- 


ties, applies to all citizens, and not to one half, 
as claimed by the present legislation of the 
country; that woman, the same as inan, has 
an honorable right tu work for wages; a just 
right for equal wages for that work, and an 
equitable right to the joint control with her 
husband of their property and children. 

Resolved, That “taxation without represen- 
tation” is contrary to the spirit and tenor of 
our laws; that natural and political justice 
alike require that women as individual citizens 
should have the same voice as men have in the 
making of those laws for the violation of which 
they are punished, and in the formation of that 
government tor the eupport of which their la- 
bor and property are taxed. 

Resolved, That we will use all suitable means 
to obtain the bailot for woman, by advocating 
privately, and if need be publicly, her desire 
and her right to vote; by circulating petitions 
to present to our next Legislature, asking them 
to submit to the people the proposition to 
strike the word “male” from our State Con- 
stitution; by distributing documents, and in 
all proper and judicious ways exerting our- 
selves to influence in our favor the vote of the 
people at the next general election. 

Mrs. M. G. PITMAN, Pres. 

Mrs. M. J. COoGGESHALL, Sec. 

Des Morngs, lowA, Thursday, Nov. 2, 1871. 





“SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Woman's Club. 

On Monday, Nov. 27th, Mrs. L. B. Chandler will 
open the discussion of the members on the pressing 
Social Questions of the Time,—the relation and duty of 
women towards them. Discussion will commence at 
3.30 P. M. 


Mass Meeting in Pittsburg, Pa. 

The American Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold a Convention in Pittsburg, Pa., Friday evening, 
Nov. 2, and Saturday morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, Nov. 25, 1871. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Stone, Margaret W. Campbell, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Tracy Cutler, Margaret V. Longley, Miriam M. 
Cole, and others, will address the Convention. 


———— — 





Connecticut Woman Suffrage Meeting. 
A Woman Sutlrage meeting will be held in Middle- 
town, Conn., Nov. 27. 
Ovymr1a Brown, Chairman Ex. Com. 


sainasiilthtiinininsiaencainsinatitts 

Delaware Woman Suffrage Association. 
The annual meeting of the Delaware Woman Sof- 
frage Association will be held at Institute Hall in Wil- 
mington on Saturday, Dee. 2d. Lucy Stone, Rev. Us- 
car Clute, Margaret W. Campbell, Henry B. Blackwell, 
and other speakers are expected. 
To be followed by a mass meeting in Middletown, 
Monday, Dec. 4, and Dover, Tuesday, Dec. 5. The 
friends of equal rights in all parts of the State are ear- 
nestly invited to attend. 
By order of Executive Committee, 

Joun Cameron, C. D. Forsus. 





_-—_—_—_—_———- _ aeone-—- -_— 
Mass Meeting in Baltimore. 

The American Woman Suffrage Association will hold 
a mass meeting in Baltimore, with a view to the for- 
mation of an auxiliary State Society, on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 6, at 7.30, at Uorrespondent Hall, and 
Thursday morning, afternoon and evening, at the same 
place. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, and other 





speakers, will be present. 
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LETTER MACHINE. 





NEW ENGLAND BRANCH, 


142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


Read the following testtmonials in regard to these popular machines — 
LETTER FROM “FANNY FERN.” 


“My dressmaker, who has had ten years’ experience in the use of sewing machines, gtves the Willeox & 
Gibbs her unqualified preference. I have myself owned one of another make, for eight years, which in mg 
judgment does not approach this in utility.” “Fanny Fars.” 


ANOTHER FROM THE SAME LADY. 


“Unfortunately, some of us are born with nexvas; and I confess that the monotonous ware ofa 
machine in the house has sometimes sent me out of it. I have lately been making a trial of one of the ‘Si 
Sewing Machines’—the namu attracted me—‘SiLent!’ I find that one can easily listen to reading, while - 
erating.” “Fanny Fern,” 


LETTER FROM MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Mrs. Hanry Warp Bexcusr, of Brooklyn, in a letter to the inventor of the “Self-Sewer,” says :—“T have 
the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, ani Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willoox & Gibbs 
more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


LETTER FROM MRS. PEASE, OF THE FIVE POINTS MISSION, NEW YORK. 


“T have used one of your machines six or seven years, and have been greatly pleased with it. Muoh of 
this time it has been used in makiug clothing for a family of tw2nty to thirty boys. An aged mother, and a 
little girl in our family, have both used my Willcox & Gibbs, with great success and satisfaction. One of my 
friends, who has in her house two double-thread machines, usually brings a quantity of work when she visite 
me.” Marsa. L. M. Peasx, Five Points Mission, New York. 


ed,” as used in the great charter of our liber-’ 


Nov. 25. 








June 10. 


CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Paasepurteut Mude to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. - 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. “én 








Cowles’ Patent 


Treadle Power. 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF SEWING MACHINES. 





Persons in want of 
Machines for family 
use or manufacturing 
purposes, are invited 
to call and see this 
labor-taviag inven- 
tion. 

It saves one-half 
the labor. 

It cannot turn the 
wrong way. 

It has no dead-cea- 
ters, ne jerking mo- 
tion. 

It cam be stopped 
instantly. 

It places the ma- 
chine under the per- 


—_ J 


fect contro) of the op 


Sept. 30. 





— erator by the use o 
the feet alone. 


The injurious ef- 
feots resulting from 


the constant use of 
the Sewing Machine 


are entirely obviated 
by the use of this 
TREADLE POW- 
BR. 


It can be coon in 
eperation on all 
kinds of machines at 
our Salesroom, No. 
ae 252 4Wasuinaton 
= STREBT, next door 
: _ te Jordan, Marsh & 
= ae Co.'s. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
HILL, HOLMES & CO. 








PHONOGRAPHY. 


MRS. M. 8. AVERY, Teacher of Phonography, 
formerly ia Bromtield St., Boston, having removed 
her farm in Orange, N. H., is now prepared to give 
lessons by mail; and can teach as successfully this 
way, as by oral instruction. Our greatest Phonog- 
raphers learned the artin thismanner. Pupils taught 
by mail at half the price of oral instruction. Mrs. 
Avery is prepared to make arrangements 'or lecturing 
to schools, at a reduced rate. All communications 
promptly attended to. user address is East Ca- 

H 





naan, N. H. RY 8. AVERY, 
Nov. 25. lt Teacher of Phonography. 
~ CLIFFORD, 
PERFUMER, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 
HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMBS BY THE OUNCE. 
Sept. 30. 3m 


‘DR. A. D. CRABTRE, 
Known all over New England as 


THE SANATORIAN, 


to hi w and elegant rooms, 87 TRE- 
MONT St OFPUSITE THE MUSEUM, with a five 
years’ lease. Dr. C, makes a Specialty of Tumors, 
Scrofula, Humors of the Blood and Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. No boys or students. His 16th 
year. ly May 27. 
- J. G. LOWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
Ne. 148 Eliot Street, 


(Between Tremont and Pleasant om) 
The cheapest place in Boston. ly ay 27. 





~ Charles Cowley, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Room 27;) 





Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 1m 





PRIZES 


Of $15, $10 and $5 worth are offered for the three 
best conundrums that shall be sent for the Bazar 
Gazette. 

These conundrums must be sent in before the 3d of 
December, and 

DURING THE BAZAR 

announcements will be made of the successful ones. 
The prizes will consist of gifts of the above value, se- 
lected from the attractions of the Bazar by @ commit- 
tee chosen for that purpose. 

Per order General Committee. 

L. M. THURSTON, Secretary. 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


This well-proved Method has been 12 years before the 
public. Carefully prepared, and highly recommended 
at the outset, it has steadily increased in public favor, 
until, some years since, it fairly reached the highest po- 
sition, and seems likely to retain it for a long time. 


Anual Sale .......-.+++. «.-.. 25,000 Copies. 





Commencing to take lessons now-a-days and pur- 
chasing a ‘‘Richardson” are very apt to be cotempora- 
neous events. 

Price, $3.75. Sent, post-paid, for the retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 

Dec. 17. BOSTON. ly 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
68L TREMONT ST.> 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 te 9 A, M. aad 2to4P. M, 
Mar. 11. 
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Poetry. 


THOUGHT AND SPEECH. 


One eve, when flushed the western sky 
With glories angels joy to see, 
On wings of thought my soul rose free, 
And in exultant joy soared high. 


—_—— 
= 


A friend bent on me eager glance ; 
My hands were folded listlessly, 
My eyes on things I did not see, 
High thoughts heffi all my soul in trance. 


He questioned what my thoughts might be; 
I answered, not what filled my heart, 
But laughing, made with ready art, 

Some gay and mocking repartee. 


My friend released me with his eye; 
My idle words his soul had chilled; 
Hungry and waiting to be filled, 

His heart was shrunk at light reply ; 


While mine was breaking, to unfold 
Itself in larger, freer speech, 
And with its deeper thonght to reach 
Some other heart, to reach and hold. 


But custom, and the iron chain 
Of habit, closely held my lips, 
And so I gave my finget-tips, 
With the whole hand withheld in pain. 


Ah me! how idle is our speech! 
Our deeper thought it hides away, 
And what it brings unto the day, 
And to our friends and comrades reach, 


So worthless is that silence grows 
To seem the better to the mind; 
So hardly we expression find, 
We hide grand thoughts, and no friend 
knows. 
HAtrTiE TynG GRISWOLD. 
Co_cmBvs, O. 
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MURILLO’S MAGDALEN. 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


Her eyes are fixed; they seek the skies. 
Was earth so low? Was life so vain? 
Was time such weary sacrifice ? 

This hopeless task, this eating pain ? 
Smooth, smooth the tresses of thy hair; 
Release that cold, contracted brow! 

I have not lived without despair; 
Look down on me, some merey show! 


I cannot bear those silent skies ; 

The weight is pressing in my heart; 
Life is eternal sacrifice, 

The livelong hour, the selfish smart. 


I wake to tears, in tears I close 
The weary eyes so fixed above; 
I cannot see the skies of rose, 
My heavy tresses will not move. 


Hope cannot heal my breaking heart, 
Heaven will not lift my dread despair ; 
I need another soul to part 
These brows of steel, and join in prayer. 


Sails there no bark on life’s wild sea 
That bears a soul whose faith has set, 
Who may renew my light in me, 
And both shall thus the past forget ? 
— Independent. 


Miscellany, 


“NEXT DOOR TO BULLIMAN’S.” 


[From the Transatlantic Magazine.]} 

Ilive at Boxley Down, and am “Next door to 
Bulliman’s.”’ The deserted house I have tak- 
en was neverchristened. It has been called by 
various names, each man who came to it giv- 
ing it a new appellation. I prefer to have a 
local habitation without a name—“The post of 
honor is a private station,” that is my motto; 
bills are therefore sent as due from “Next door 
to Bulliman’s,” and they are duly paid. 

Bulliman’s is a ladies’ school. There is no 
male Bulliman. There was one, who, says his 
mild relict, “was an officer in Her Majesty’s 
forces.” Officerisa wide word. There are of- 
ficers in Her Majesty’s customs, and in the lo- 
cal police —a force which, though very effi- 
cient, bas the benefit of being totally compos- 
ed of officers. But the deceased Bulliman— 
meek fellow, with a tremendous beard, a weak 
head, and a consumptive chest—was neither 
in the police, nor in the customs, nor in the 
Postoffice. Neither was Bulliman an officer 
in any regiment. He sérved, however, in the 
Crimea; and his grateful country has pension- 
ed his widow in so insufficient a way that 
Mrs. Bulliman is fain to keep school. The 
truth is, that William Bulliman was in the 
Commissariat Department; and, being of a 
tender conscience as well as having a “con- 
sumptive chest,” he, after the terrible revela- 
tions about our starving troops and famished 
horses, “took ill” and died. “He was a tender- 
hearted fellow, and never ought to have been 
called Bulliman,” said his widow, as if there | 
was something terrible in the name. | 

His widow was a faint-hearted, mild little 
creature, as any one might see; but she had 
two little children, as different from herself and 
the deceased officer as well could be. Her the- 
ory of the matter was, that they favored grand_ 
father; and from the stories told about him, I 
think they must have done so. Grandfather 














a parson, and was an officer in a very different 
army. From the story of his life, one might 
have supposed that the reverend Bulliman act- 
ed up to his name, and that his son’s spirit 
was thereby crushed. By the rule of contrary, 
he had married a very meek, but tall creature, 
whose nature had been bequeathed to the 
“officer,” while the fierceness and dash of the 
gallant drill sergeant in the ranks of the “One- 
ty-first” regiment was given to his grandchil- 
dren, Dick and Katey. Happily, toward their 
mother these children showed nothing but ten- 
derness and love. 

Dick had been well-educated, as the children 
of most genteel widows are. Poor creatures, 
how they do pinch and screw for the result; 
and sometimes, how poor a one it is! Dick, 
however, did all in his power to make his 
mother happy; came out well in his examina- 
tions, went in for chemistry, and was soon de- 
cently employed in the analysis of water, sew- 
erage, and other pleasant matters. The Brit- 
ish public a year or two ago had a scientific 
eraze; and Dick was lucky in taking advantage 
of it. He was not at present highly paid, but 
he delighted in his work, and was full of hope. 

Kitty helped her mother in the school, and 
was rather high church. She affected the ser- 
mons of the Rev. Pincher Twills, who vacilla- 
ted between evangelical preaching and an or- 
namental ritual; was ritualistic in his service, 
and evangelical in his sermons ; and who, con- 
sequently, pleased neither party. Katey read 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas-a-Kempis, went 
so far as to date, “On the eve of St. Michael,” 
and always prefixed ‘‘S’’ before the names of 
the apostles, as if each was named Samuel; 
and was very particular in turning to the east. 
Her chief love for ritualism was, however, seen 
in the decorating the miserably ugly brick and 
stone church of Boxley Down, built in the style 
of the celebrated 1840 Gothic. 

Dick Bulliman’s dash, courage, good humor, 
and fun, made him a great favorite; so much 
so, that, when he came to Boxley Down, he 
had to sleep in a far distant cot from the semi- 
nary, where he smoked like a lime-kiln, and 
kept, it was supposed, unearthly hours. As, 
however, he was found, winter and summer, 
splashing in a huge washing tub—an extempo- 
rized bath—at six in the morning, these wild 
reports are to .be put down as exaggerations. 
Katey defended Dick in any of his excesses, 
and against all enemies; and a dozen or so 
young people at Bulliman’s—who were in- 
structed in primness, preciseness, piety, and 
pretty ways, by Mrs. Katey Builiman—all 
agreed that schoolmistresses’ sons were gener- 
ally boors, but that Mr. Richard was a fine 
young fellow. 

In the deserted cottage with no name, a large 
and productive garden, a fine view at the back, 
and a roomy interior, in which I lived, I had 
for my companion Jack Romilly of the —th, a 
crack regiment, almost equal to the celebrated 
Onety-first, and has all the victories of Great 
Britain inscribed upon its flags. Jack was 
rather stupid than otherwise at college; had 
come away thence without distinction; but 
having something to do, he, with that tremen- 
dous resolution which dull people have, went 
in and did it. He proceeded to the school of 
the most celebrated crammer in town or coun- 
try at Croydon, worked like a horse upon sys- 
tem, and came out at the very head of the di- 
rect commission examination with the enor- 
mous and utterly incomprehensible number be- 
low. There you see his name: Romilly, John 
—Private tuition—1,203,456. Was he not a 
clever fellow? Jack never, to this day, knew 
how he did it; and, after his success, present- 
ed a gold watch to Capt. Stuffem, his crammer, 
and relapsed into his stupidity. 

He had one other noticeable element in him, 
this Jack Romilly. He was jealous. He was 
jealous of me, his old friend and college chum ; 
jealous of his dog Gyp, a black Pomeranian, 
of distinguished family. After smoking a pipe 
in a friendly manner, and dining with great 
good nature, his jealousy would suddenly boil 
up, and Jack would say :— 

“You seemed to be precious glad to see 
Smith ?” 

“I was that,” I would answer. 

Another puff, and— 

“You are precious fond of Smith ?” 

“Not more than you are of that word pre- 
cious, Yes; I like him.” 

‘Do you? I think he’s a conceited pup.” 

“No, you don’t, Jack Romilly. You should 
hear how well he spoke of you! He’s a good 
fellow; only he had just run down from town, 
had a little while to stay, and I made him wel- 
come.” 

“To the total exclusion of me. I had to 
saunter about this cussed Down, at your 
heels.’’ 

‘Because, Jack, you are what the song 
says.”’ 

Then I would tune up— 

“Tell me, ye jealous-pated swains!” 

“Now, don’t be a fool, Tompkins!” dear 
reader—do not despise me—is my farcical 
name—“Don’t bea fool! Don’t call mea jeal- 
ous-pated swain; and I will make it up.”’ 

Simple fellow! ‘In five minutes we were the 
best friends. With all his dullness, and the 
immense weight of marks upon him and upon 
his conscience, I liked to talk to handsome 
Jack Romilly better than to many a more bril- 





Bulliman—a fine, dashing fellow—had been 


liant man. He had a good heart and a fine 
sense; and his talk had a soothing, wise meth- 





od about it that was very pleasing. Yet, every 
now and then this sensible, good fellow was 
disfigured with gusts of jealousy, even, as I said, 
with his dog. 

“Gyp, you little flirt!” he would say, “go to 
your master—there he is; his name is Tomp- 
kins.’ 

Upon this, Gyp would look sadly into his 
face and put one paw up,as if to plead with 
him, 

“Just like your sex,’’ he would say spiteful- 
ly. “Don’t you love him, Gyp?”’ 

Upon which the poor brute would whine, 
and I would break out with my song— 

“Tell me, ye jealous-pated swains !’’ 

The reason why Jack Romilly came and 
dwelt at Boxley was twofold. I fondly believe 
that he came down to Boxley to see me—part- 
ly, of course. There was another reason, He 
was in love with a young lady of—what he call- 
ed—“a charming exterior, and good workman- 
ship, admirably finished, and thoroughly well 
furnished.” I gathered from this that Lucy 
Spofforth was well built, and had a good edu- 
cation; and I was not mistaken. 

Clear hazel eyes—very keen, very merry and 
honest—an oval face, and what Jack termed 
an Austrian chin; a small, capable forehead, 
the hair brought down somewhat low and 
worn very plain; aclear, fair complexion, and 
dark chestnut hair; a throat very white, and 
beautifully set upon well-formed shoulders; a 
height five feet four; and a movement at once 
quick, graceful and dignified, distinguished 
Miss Lucy. But more than these, her sweet 
manners; her open, frank ways; her sweet, 
resonant voice; her address—so kindly that it 
put every one at his or her ease, yet so ladylike 
that none ever took, or thought of taking, a lib- 
erty with her. Such was Lucy Spofforth; 
made both to delight und to plague Jack. She 
would no more have dreamed of being jealous 
than she would have dreamed of rivaling Mrs. 
Crummles, and of standing on her head on the 
top of a pike-staff, and in the midst of fire- 


works. 
Whatever Lucy did seemed proper, grace- 


ful and natural. Jack was deeply in love 
with her, and showed it in the modern way— 
by staring at her for hours after he was accept- 
ed; sighing; walking with her in dull silence; 
remarking that it was ‘fan uncommon fine 
day,’’ and that he did so wish she had been 
with him to the Opera or the “Zoo.”’ 

“Why, Jack,’ she would say, “Boxley is ever 
so much bettér than Zoo! See, what a breeze 
we have! Acres upon acres, and thousands 
of cherry orchards, of strawberry fields, or 
raspberries and currants!” 

“But think of downy ones,’ he would say. 

“Oh, Lucy, you should have seen the dresses 
at the Zoo!” 
* “So gay! so fine!” cried Lucy. “Why, I 
should have looked quite a shabby thing, and 
you know; Jack, I should have had to have a 
new dress !” 

“Pshaw !—nonsense!”’ returned Jack; “you 
always look well-dressed, Lucy!’ 

“That’s what you say,” laughed Lucy. 
“Every man in love thinks the woman he is 
in love with well enough dressed, because she 
costs money !” 

“Now, don’t say that, Lucy, don’t say that! 
You know I would dress you in gold, if I could; 
and,” he added soberly, “if I thought it would 
please you!” : 

“Luckily, you know it would not, Jack,’’ she 
answered. “You belong to anoble profession. 
What would please me is for you to succeed 
in it—moderately, of course, and to become 
the most noble and the most learned soldier in 
the world. Look at the number of marks 
that you gained, after being at the head of so 
many aspirants as clever and as good—as many 
were, no doubt. Jack! you never should be 
second to any man. Nullisecundus! Is that 
right, Jack ?” 

Even the soothing and gentle pinch she gave 
the lobe of Jack’s red ear did not reconcile 
Jack to that reference to his passing. That 
immense number lay heavily on his soul. 

“Why, Lucy, you know it was all cram!’’ 

“Others crammed, too, Jack; but you were 
first!’ 

Thus Lucy settled the whole matter. In 
her eyes Jack wasa hero. She was in love 
with the young Lieutenant, and determined 
to urge him to fulfill her ambition. 

And thus it was at Boxley Down that these 
innocents found again a taste of Paradise. 
Jack was to be married as soon as he got his 
company, and Jack’s father was already in 
connection with Craig’s court; and, no doubt, 
by a judicious mixture of purchase, allowed by 
our virtuous and happy country, young Rom- 
illy, who was well connected, would not have 
to wait long. * 

Dick Bulliman was dreaming of making 
some wonderful discovery in chemistry; he 
had already evolved a curious salt of no use to 
any one. Katey Bulliman was busy with her 
school, and with making her mother comforta- 
ble; and I was dreaming of—no matter; not 
even the Downy ones of Boxley shall know. 

One day not far from Christmas—so said 
riany of us!—when matters were proceeding 
in this pastoral manner, Jack Romilly came 
in, silent and depressed. He gave Gypa cuff 
because the poor animal fawned on him, threw 
the Saturday Review to the end of the room, 

and threw himself upon the sofa. 

“What’sthe matter, Jack?” I asked. 





Jack groaned plaintively. 

“Ts it so bad as that?” 

“Worse!” he said; “as bad as bad can be. 
My dear boy, never place your heart, as I have 
done, upon so frail a thing as woman.” 

“Jack,’’ said I, “don’t be foolish.” 

“I may be foolish,’ said he bitterly, “when 
Lucy is false.” 

“Pshaw, my dear fellow! you will be angry 
with yourself for saying so. What do you 
mean ?”” 

In answer to this Jack took out his watch, 
sighed heavily, and told me that in a few min- 
utes we would be able to see. 

“At four o’clock, every other afternoon, that 
false girl,” he said, “goes courting—absolutely 
courting—Dick Bulliman.”’ 

Lucy was a favorite of mine, and I would 
not hear her abused. I told Jack so; and he, 
soberly sad and full of argument—so certain 
was he that he was right—heard all that I said 
with calmness, and again drew out his watch. 

“Now! he cried, “now’s the time. Come 
up into my bedroom—we shall not be observed 
there—and from the window we can observe. 
Bulliman’s garden.” 

At four o’clock, precisely, Miss Lucy Spof- 
forth opened Bulliman’s front gate, walked 
through the neat little forecourt they dignified 
by the name of garden, and we lreard—Jack 
heard as if it were the crack of doom—her neat, 
little, aristocratic double-knock on Bulliman’s 
front door. 

Jack’s nature was, as Lucy had assured me 
—for I was in confidence with the two—a large 
one. I don’t like “large’’ natures, if they are 
anything like Jack’s. I have been assured 
that Lord Byron’s was a large nature; and 
I have found as arule, that these large natures 
are generally of a poetic, tumultuous, greedy, 
ambitious, not to say selfish kind; and that 
the poor and wretched “‘small’’ natures are ex- 
pected to do all the kind work ‘and self-sacri- 


ce. 
. Jack, therefore, directly he saw Lucy, and 
heard that knock, turned asort of green; and, 
treating me as an extempore Iago, hissed, lit- 
erally hissed—the heroics of the stage being 
but faint copies of the exaggerated passions of 
these large natures. 

‘What does she do at Bulliman’s? She, 
who is above them in rank and social posi- 
tion? What does she do?”’ 

[N.B. I may here remark that the Downy 
ones of Boxley who live on their means never 
visit another Downy who is in trade, or evena 
profession; and that the old church at Boxley 
is carefully divided into first,second and third 
class pews—so aristocratic are we. | 

“Do!’Iecried. “ You great muff, you! Why, 
she goes to take music lessons of Miss Bulli- 
man.” — 

“Does she ?” sneered Jack. “Muff as I am, 
I know that Lucy could beat Miss Bulliman 
all to shiversat music. Take lessons in organ- 
ic chemistry, youmean. Come along, I’ll set- 
tle this.”’ 

‘Don’t go, Jack!’ I cried; “ you will re- 
pent it. You do not know these people.” 

“Beg pardon, I do. I have been introduced 
to them; but I have been making inquiries—”’ 

“Dash your inquiries!” I jerked in. 

“And my opinion is made up. Ihave learn- 
ed all about it. She has visited this house 
for a fortnight thus; and has never told me!” 

This staggered me. Well, Dick Builiman 
was a clever, good fellow. Had Lucy got 
tired of her great nature? 

“Come on!” again cried Jack. 

And pushing me down stairs, he seized his 
hat, put mine on—a modest billycock, useful 
in the country—and we went down stairs quick 
foot, as they sayin the country across the wa- 
ter. 

Down stairs we went on tiptoe. Why on 
tiptoe I don’t know; but we were excited and 
histrionic. In we sneaked, also on tiptoe, into 
Bulliman’s garden, and were guilty—being 

great natures, and histrionic also—of the unpar- 
donable meanness—so often seen on the stage 
—of crouching to listen and spy behind a thick 
cypress tree which adorned the garden, and of 
looking through the window. 

Boxley Down is a quiet place; and whether 
our ears were sharper than usual, or the sil- 
very tones of Lucy’s resonant voice pierced 
further than usual, I cannot say; but there we 
saw Miss Bulliman, in a hat, standing up and 
looking down on Lucy, who, with her hat off, 
was sitting down; and we heard the latter 
say: 

“He has sent me a ¢ruel letter, my dear—a 
very cruel letter; and I am afraid I must not 
come here again.” 

Jack gave me a cruel drive with his elbow, 
such a cruel drive as I do not want again to 
have just below my false ribs; and then he 
again hissed: 

“?Tis my letter! I will unmask the hypo- 
crite! Come on!” 

I was dragged forward—how I hardly 
know; but I soon found myself opposite Lucy 
and Miss Bulliman, and heard Jack’s resolute 
and certainly offensive tones. 

“T know all, Miss Spofforth. I have heard 
what you have said—I have my witness here.” 
He threw back his great hand in his eagerness, 
and knocked my billycock down with a crash, 
—I had taken it off politely to Miss Bulliman, 
whom I rather admired,—and he said, fixing 
his large, fierce eyes upon pretty Miss Lucy, “I 

have done with you forever.’’ 


Hereupon, Lucy, who was but young and 
very much in love, gave a great scream and 
“went off.’ Miss Bulliman went off too, but 
not in a dead faint; called Jack Romilly a cow- 
ard, and sang out for her brother Dick. In 
came Dick, and his mother too; and without 
any words, soon by vinegar and smelling salt,— 
Dick’s chemicals were always preferred at 
Bulliman’s,as being so powerful,—brought her 
to; meanwhile I and Jack Romilly stood 
like two guilty and intruding fools; Jack suf- 
fering—as he afterwards confessed—the tor- 
ment of a place of which he has, Iam sure, no 
experience, at witnessing the tender dexterity 
of Dick Bulliman and the fainting of Lucy. 
When the young lady was well recovered, 
Jack and I—for I had to follow that great na- 
ture’s lead—“thought that we had better go.” 

“No—don’t,” cried Katey Bulliman. “We 
must settle accounts with you, gentlemen, 
Dick, stop them.” 

“My good Katey,” said Dick, shutting the 
door, “I daresay they won’t go. What’s the 
row ?” 

“Can you fight, sir?” said Jack, with a great 
amount of bitterness. ‘You are a man of 

“I’m a man of science,” said Dick slowly; 
“not necessarily a man of peace. I can fight 
if I want.” 

“Then, sir, you must fight me. I am an 
officer in Her Majesty’s service. You haye 
taken away my only hope—my only love.” 

Here Lucy began to show a white feather; 
that is,she cried a bit, and looked at Jack with 
some admiration; she knew that it was all 
his love. 

“I have done nothing of the sort,” said 
Dick. 

“T love Miss Lucy as I love an angel, that’s 
all; but I know that she is bound to you— 
and, Mr. Romilly, I am a gentleman.” 

“And the son of an officer,’ whimpered 
Mrs. Bulliman. 

“But if you wish me to fight for Miss Lucy, 
I’m willing,” said Dick; ‘only let me choose 
my own weapons. I’m going in heavily for 
poisons. I’ve anew salt. Let me give youa 
dose, and I'll take a dose, too; and toss up for 
an emetic. If you die, ll make observations 
on you, and immortalize you as the first vic- 
tim. That’s quite as sensible as the pistol 
business.” 

Jack looked very much like a fool; so did I, 
I thought we'd better go again; but Lucy had 
given one of those bright, truthful, triumphant 
looks of hers; and Jack was on his knees hold- 
ing her hand, and calling himself an idiot and 
begging pardon heartily. 

Lucy put her soft hand on his forehead, and 
looking fondly into his dark eyes, so resplen- 
dent now, said: 

“My dear Jack, your large nature will, some 
time, comprehend my small but clear one. 
You have given me a pang; but.I forgive 
you.” 

“But what were you doing here, Lucy,” said 
Jack,—he had thanked her, it seems, in a satis- 
factory way, with his eyes,—“that I did not 
know? It wasn’t music, was it?” 

“No,” said Katey; ‘‘except that Miss Spof- 
forth gives me, now and then, alesson. She 
plays beautifully.” 

“And it was not science,” said Dick; “for, 
in my laboratory, I make such an awful smell 
and smoke that I should choke any woman, 
except Miss Canidia Pecker and the Social 
Sense old Blues.’’ 

“Then what was it?” again urged Jack. 

“God bless her!’ cried that dear Mrs. Bul- 
liman. “She was aiding me, buying her own 
stores, and making bandages and charpie for 
the wounded, in preparing the Boxley Down 
box, for Col. Lloyd Lindsay and the national 


society in aid of the sick and wounded in this . 


dreadful war!” 
“Think, Jack,’’ said Lucy, ‘‘think for a mo- 


‘ment of the hundreds of poor men who lie in 


agony; of the wounds, the fever, and the pain ; 
and of the thousands of poor widows! AndI 
shall be a soldier’s wife, Jack!” 

“God bless you, and forgive me, Lucy! But 
why,” cried the jealous-pated swain, “why did 
you not tell me ?”’ 

“Because I should not let my right hand 
know what my left hand does; and you, Jack, 
are my right hand!” 

P.S.—It’s all right now! Jack and Lucy 
are as fond as ever; and Katey—well, Dick is 
an uncommonly good fellow; and I’mso glad 
that I live “Next door to Bulliman’s” ! 











Mrs. Child, one of the truest of writers and 
women, beautifully says: “I am more afraid of 
believing too little than of believing too much. 
and have no inclination to sacrifice happiness 
to philosophy. I like superstition better than 
skepticism, and menace better than policy.” 

“TI never knew bat, one or two fast readers 
and readers of many txoks whose knowledge 
was worth anything. Mrs. Martineau says of 
herself that she is the slowest of xeaders, some- 
times a page an hour. But then what she 
reads she makes herown. Do impress tis on 
E—. Girls read too much and think tu 
little. I will answer for it that there are few 
girls of eighteen who have not read more books 
than I have; and as to religious books, I can 
count upon my fingers in’ two minutes all I 
everread, But they are mine.”—F. W. Robert- 





son. 
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A LETTER TO A DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. | will the fire be attended to? how is the soup | smile then, and I ran out to lower the hall HUMOROUS, ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 
— progressing ? etc.,etc.,and all at once I remem- | lamp. —_— 


Rey. ALexis Proper, D. D.:—Dear Sir: 
In your note of thanks for “kindness receiv- 
ed’”’ while an inmate of my home, you were 
pleased to say, among other flattering things, 
that “few women could have company drop in 
upon them without causing an unusual dis- 
turbance or parade.”” You praise me, sir, at 
the expense of my sister housekeepers, and I 
neither like nor deserve it. With all due re- 
spect for your superior theological knowledge, 
you know very little of women. 

Let me tell you a simple story, the truth of 
which many a woman can vouch for. 

On the day of your arrival with your friends, 
you went as usual to my husband’s office, and 
for two hours, with your feet upon a desk, you 
talked and smoked; then you ate a sumptuous 
lunch, because it was “almost too far to go up 
to the house ;” during lunch it occurred to my 
*‘other half” to indite on the back of a busi- 
ness card the following remarkable epistle :— 

My Dear Dot :—Dr. Proper is here with two 
strangers; shall bring them all up about four 
P.M. Get up one of your best dinners and 
have beds in readiness, Your loving TRUE. 

This sent by the boy, another assistant was 
ordered to bring around the carriage and 
horses. Then you take along drive over our 
treeless prairies to wonderful lakes and grand 
old bluffs. While you are gone, Ned brings 
the note into my dining-room, where I am 
quietly eating a lunch of cold meat and bread, 
in order to save time for Bridget, who is hard 
at work doingalarge ironing. I read the note. 
The “Dear Dot” looks very pretty in those 
bold characters, and Dr. Proper is a cherished 
friend; the “two strangers” are somewhat 
formidable, and the command, “one of your 
best dinners,” rather exacting, considering the 
hour, but ‘‘Your loving True’’ touches a ten- 
der spot, and a woman’s love makes nimble 
fingers. No shirking, no fretting, but action, 
and intense action is necessary. I know all 
good generals consult their chief of staff, so I 
enter the kitchen and say half doubtingly, 
“Bridget, we shall have three gentlemen to 
dinner, two strangers; and one of our best din- 
ners toget up. (Stroke of diplomacy, that 
our.) Iam sorry, Bridget, when you are so 
busy; we willdo the best we can, however.” 
Bridget, thus taken as it were into partnership, 
becomes a new creature, is suddeuly transform- 
ed from the post of heedless subordinate to 
helpful assistant, and replies with a cheery 
“Shure, if ye don’t be mindin’, I needn’t.” 

Now, Dr., even an ordinary dinner requires 
material, and for this, nothing had been fur- 
nished, while the simple cold meat and plain 
pudding prepared for the family would not an- 
swer the bill of a “best dinner.” ‘‘Master do 
say he would like a turkey, if you could.” Of 
course I send the boy at once to market, take 
a peep at the clock, run up stairs to the nur- 
sery to quiet the youngest True, and suggest 
to nurse the’propriety of getting him asleep as 
quickly as possible, and then devote her time 
to affairs below stairs. 

Then, with sleeves rolled up, and a huge 
cooking apron on, I plan a desperate attack on 
eatables, and proceed to carry out the plan. 
The best table linen is resting in damp seclu- 
sion near the bottom of Bridget’s basket; the 
silver has taken to itselfa somber hue, for lo! 
to-morrow is cleaning day; the grocer has not 
sent the eggs ordered, and Bridget tripped on 
the cellar stairs with the morning’s supply of 
milk; the kitchen chimney will not draw, the 
bread is down to the last half loaf, and my 
*‘best dinner” looks dubious. You, Dr., might 
have said, under such circumstances, some 
naughty thing not contained in any theological 
work,—most men would give utterance to lan- 
guage more forcible than elegant,—but a wo- 
man, Dr., works out knotty problems, and un- 
fastens knotty domestic snarls with patient, 
hard work and no time for expletives. 

The next best linen must do, two tablecloths 
deftly joined will answer; the silver is polished ; 
the nurse sent for eggs; the boy for milk, the 
fire coaxed, and light biscuit prepared. Cook 
takes the turkey in hand, I concoct a fish 
sauce ala Soyer, and order the almost breath- 
less boy to drop his pail of milk, and goat once 
for fish. I fly from fish to frosting, pickles to 
pastry, oven to table, prepare dressing, arrange 
castors, open jars of fruit, brown the coffee and 
dictate to servants. Hiss, hiss, splutter, bub- 
ble! Will it all be done and well done? I say 
to myself with an anxious glance at the clock. 
Closet doors open, pans rattle, dishes clatter, 
and the noise of drawing out the extepsion 
wakens baby in the room above. 

“Best dinners” must wait for babies, at least 
my babies, for it is one of rey notions, Dr., that 
no man or woman’s svmach is of more conse- 
quence than the “elpless little fellow who de- 
pends on me ‘Or food,—and yet I am not doing 
him juste. Up stairs I go, whenI suddenly 
remember a charge for Bridget; once more I 
mount the stairs, so heated, so weary, trem- 
bling with eagerness to do more than Iam able, 
and I sit me down to nestle in my weary arms 
the dear boy who knows nothing of ‘‘papa’s 
company,” but will some day order “best din- 
ners” for himself. ‘Baby, darling, how slow 
youeat! Do hurry; mamma is needed down 
stairs,” but baby nurses and crows, crows and 
nurses, wondering what strange thing has 
come to his cheerful mamma, My thoughts 
are below. Will Bridget baste the turkey? 


ber something that needs me particularly, and 
dowu goes baby. He screams lustily, and is 
turned over to nurse for satisfaction. All works 
well thus far; I furnish brains and Bridget 
strength. Hiss, hiss, splutter, bubble!, “Yes, 
Bridget, I think we are doing well.” 

Now for the table, and in the most insinuat- 
ing manner I ask if Bridget “cannot possibly 
arrange it alone for once? I must go to baby.” 
Half way up stairs I am arrested by the shriek 
of the sharp door-bell, and fly at once to the 
weeping babe, sending nurse to attend the 
door. ‘Ladies to solicit my signature; will not 
detain me but a moment.” I go down, taking 
baby, preferring a weight of twenty-five pounds 
in my arms to hideous cries in my ears; the 
ladies explain, urge, and entreat,I sign and 
show them out with delight, rushing at once 
to look after the soup, which Biddy calls ‘‘mas- 
ter stuff for burning in a minute.” Ilook at 
my table. Ye gods! such a table! the castor 
is out of line, the knives and forks huddled to- 
gether, and lo! Bridget, with a desperate effort 
to be fine, has planted doylies at every plate in- 
stead of a dinner napkin. I reconstruct rap- 
idly, appeasin§ Biddy meanwhile by the as- 
surance of her “‘great skill in coffee-making.” 
Meantime baby sucks his dimpled fist on the 
lounge and looks on in wonder. 

Nurse suggests my dressing for dinner, and 
offers to assist. What would-I please to put 
on? With my first expression of impatience I 
reply, “Idon’t care; anything,” for with all 
our faults, Dr., we women are ready to care lit- 
tle for selfish adornment when we are thinking 
of the happiness or comfort of others. Then 
I reflect it is a woman’s duty to dress neatly 
and becomingly, so I suggest a dress well 
known as my husband’s favorite, and long for 
one half hour for rest. But time flies, and so 
do I. Once more up stairs, I attempt dress- 
ing. 

With my head just emerging from my dress, 
I hear again that terrible bell, and am soon 
told an “old lady” waits for me in the parlor. 
Now aged ladies are my special delight, and I 
must see this one; I fasten my dress hastily 
and run down, find a woman selling corsets, 
and returning, glance from the window to see 
my guests. My collar was awry, those delicate 
touches of bow and ribbon so necessary to a 
complete toilet unfinished. You asked for me 
at once, and I was vexed not to greet you at 
the door. My husband mounted the stairs to 
find me bending over baby, preparing him to 
see you; with one glance at me he exclaimed, 
“Why, Dot, not dressed yet in all this time? 
Do hurry! what will the Dr. think?” ‘“Hur- 
ry!” has not my breath been a series of gasps 
for three hours? Have Inot hurried to do a 
day’s work for eight hands in afew hours with 
less help? I think asI go tothe mirror to ar- 
range my dress. True steps before me to brush 
his hair, takes my brush to do it, says, ‘‘We had 
a splendid drive; as hungry as bears; hope you 
have a nice dinner, and wish you would get it 
up quick, for the gentlemen must be famished.” 
I dress excitedly and go down, and you, dear 
old friend, greet me in your kind old fatherly 
fashion and tell your friends here is your 
“model woman.” Oh Dr., Dr., how the model 
woman hates herself just then! We chat a 
few moments, and I excuse myself; once more 
in the kitchen, I don the apron and assist 
Bridget in taking up dinner; all is done and 
well done. Everything passes under my eyes 
and fingers. 

I summon you to dinner. How kindly you 
praised everything! How pleased your friends 
were, and what a radiant face True wore at his 
end of the table! You were anxious because 
I could not eat, and I sat, oh so wéary! caring 
for you all. I remember your remark, ‘‘What 
magic do you use to have everything done so 
quietly ?” and I replied, “The practical magic 
of brains and hands.’ Even then, I gave 
Bridget an unseen signal, and carried ona 
succession of them throughout the meal. I 
answered your questions I fear carelessly, for 
my eyes were upon Bridget, and my ears lis- 
tening for every sound from the nursery. 

After dinner, while you enjoyed your cigars, 
I bathed my throbbing temples and tended the 
babe, now restless from improper diet. You 
did not hear his cries, for I was careful to close 
the register, that you need not be disturbed. 
When the babe, after screams and tossings, be- 
came quiet, I went down to talk with you, 
having an unspeakable longing to lie down and 
rest. You remember one of your friends ask- 
ed for music, and with my weary fingers I as- 
sayed to gratify him, playing my dear favorites 
so badly, even my husband nestled in his 
lounging chair and said, “You are not piaying 
your best to-night, dear”’ “Did I sing?’’ 
“Sometimes.” “Do, please.” “I must be ex- 
cused,” I said, whereat True, man-like, looked 
up in amazement, and said,“Why, Dot, I never 
knew you to refuse to please a guest before,” 
and with a choke I answer, “Nor I, but my 
lungs are feeling badly.” How about that 
mysterious organ, a woman’s heart? You 
were speaking of writers, and writing; hoped 
I still wrote my regular article for the “ 
Monthly,’’ and when I complained of lack of 
time my husband said: “It is a mystery to 
me, Dr., what women do with all their time; I 
know they take a great many unnecessary 








steps!’? I saw your friend, the physician, 


When bed-time came, my husband came in 
to say good-night to Boy and I, for he “cannot 
lodge where his rest is broken by a teething 
babe.”” (Woman being the ‘‘weaker vessel,” 
her rest is not of much importance.) As 
I remarked, he came to say good-night, and 
told me he was “‘proud of me; the dinner was 
a perfect success, and the gentlemen were loud 
in your praises.””’ Just then I think he dis- 
covered I was pale, and wished “I would not 
exert myself so much in caring for that heavy 
boy; let the servants tend him.” 

The morning came; between headache, 
baby, snores from the next room, and anxiety 
for breakfast, I never found sleep for the night. 
While I was dressing, my husband came in to 
‘enquire after certain garments he desired 
mended on the previous.day, and answered my 
regretful negative for “want of time” with a 
bang of the door, and a muttered—“think it 
very strange, with half a dozen women in the 
house, that aman can’t get his pants mended !” 
How little you dreamed at our cheerful break- 
fast whose hands had assisted in preparing 
everything for your comfort, and whose heart 
acLed while she chatted with you all! When 
you were leaving, the heart nearly overflowed 
through the eyes at your remark: “Just the 
same person, with womanly improvements, 
that I petted as a girl fifteen years since. Your 
home is a “soft of paradise to me; I always go 
away refreshed.’’ The Dr., your friend, said, 
“T am no longer surprised when it is said ‘your 
husband worships you.’’? Worship! it rang in 
my ears long after the sound of your carriage 
wheels had died away. 

Dr., you are an‘aged man, a learned man, and 
I love every gray hair in your honored head, 
but I beseech you misunderstand me no longer. 

Can I be a “model wife, or mother,” when 
my best years, and strength, are wasted in 
preparing dainties to gratify a man’s selfish 
appetite? Can I be a ‘‘model” and ignore 
myself to the injury of my offspring? AmIa 
model, knowing life to be something grand and 
noble, to make it something low and sensual ? 
Is any woman a model, to quiet her hungry 
soul with the husks of flattery and selfish 
praise? Are not my children loans to be im- 
proved and returned? And can I do it, if six 
days out of seven are given to useless enter- 
tainments? Is my casean exception? By no 
means; take the block in which we live; nearly 
every lady in it is subjected to similar annoy- 


ances. 
One word about worshiping a wife. It sounds 


very well, perhaps, but—does a’man or woman, 
who thinks only of their own personal com- 
fort for 365 days every year, worship anybody 
or anything but self? — ae 

Would my husband, even, known to you 
and the world as “a genial, kind man” and “‘a 
devoted husband,” would he allow one of his 
men to labor from morning until night, and 
then all night? On the contrary, he is pro- 
fuse in expressions of sympathy, if circum- 
stances compel extra hours, and always pays 
the “poor fellow’’ well for it. But the wife 
whom he “worships” works all day, lies awake 
nearly or quite all night, and is frequently 
asked, “What in the world makes you so tired ? 
if two servants are not enough, pray, get 
another.’ 

Did it ever occur to you, Dr., to ask when 
women get their “extra pay” for “extra labor” ? 
Did it ever occur fo you when you paid a 
housekeeper after Mrs. Proper’s decease 
twelve dollars every Saturday, your cook five 
and chambermaid three, that poor Mrs. Proper 
for years and years eked out your then 
small salary by performing the duties of all 
three, and the additional ones of mother, wife 
and general home missionary? Did she ever, 
in the thirty years of her married life, receive 
each week one third the amount you unhesi- 
tatingly paid your uncultivated help after she 
was gone? _* 

Let me ask you frankly, Dr., do you not 
think to-day Mrs. Proper might be with you, if 
you had sometimes closed your study door, 
and taken the children in hand to give her an 
hour’s rest? At night prudence required her 
to rest more than you, and yet, Dr., well do I 
remember your little ‘‘den,’’ where you locked 
yourself in for sound slumber, while she walk- 
ed the floor or rocked in her arms a fretful 
babe. You never dreamed the wet drapery of 
her bed-gown was insufficient clothing fora 
midnight promenade. You wondered why she 
coughed, and in your blindness sent up the 
family doctor! 

Ah, Dr., you see it now, and it is too late. 
The world said you loved her to distraction, 
and so you didin your selfish way. You think 


women are not physically strong enough to |. 


practice any of the professions. How much 
stronger than you was the little, gentle woman 
who lived so many years on less food, sleep 
and encouragement, and endured unceasing 
toil? You may sneer with others at the “wo- 
man movement,” laugh at ‘universal suffering” 
for suffrage, but your old pupil dares to tell 
you if they do nothing more, they have given 
the women of America something better to 
hope for than a lifetime of toil to pamper the 
innate selfishness of men, and a full under- 
standing of their kind of love. 

Hoping you will come again to our home 
with a better idea of its mistress, I am faith- 





fully your friend, KATE TRUE, 


ae biggest “guns” are often the greatest 
‘bores. 


Is it fair to define baby clothes as “bawl 
resse "9 


Valparaiso has a Rev. Mr. Beer. It is not 
stated whether he ever gets at lager-heads with 
his congregation. 


“How can I expand my chest?” asked a 
stingy fellow of a physician. “By carrying a 
larger heart in it,” the doctor replied. ‘ 

When Lord Sidmouth one day said, ““My 
brains are gone to the dogs, this morning,” his 
friend at once ejaculated: “Poor dog!” 


A Cincinnati horse doctor advertises to teach 
a horse to sing, which suggests to the Boston 
Post that we have enough one-horse singers 
already. 

An enthusiastic editor, speaking of a new 
prima donna, says: “Her voice is as soft as a 
rollof velvet, and as tender as a pair of slop- 
shop pantaloons,” 


“‘Neck-tie socials’ are popular in Arkansas. 
One of the guests usually hangs around the 
scene of the festivities after the balance of the 
company retire. 


At a recent Sabbath school concert a little 
boy stood up to say his “piece,’’ and forgetting 
the words of the text, hesitated a moment, 
then with all the assurance possible, said, 
“Blessed are the shoemakers,’’ 


Johnny was telling his ma how he was going 
to dress and show off when he was a man. 
His maasked, “Johnny, what do you expect to 
do for a living when you get to be a man?” 
“Well, ma, I'll get married, and lodge with my 
wife’s pa.” 


An old Dutchman, who some years ago was 
elected a member of Legislature, said, in his 
broken English style :— 

“Ven Ivent to the Lechislature I thought 
I would find dem all Solomons dare; but I 
soon found dere was some as pack fools dare 
as I was,” 


A Western editor was serenaded a few even- 
ings since, and in the next issue of his paper 
complimented the serenading party on their 
“judicious nyusical taste in the selection of 
pieces.” He was informed by a listener, after 
the publication, that they had played the 
“Rogues’ March.” 


A clerk in a postoffice was a little embarrass- 
ed the other day, on being asked by a lady if 
there was a letter for my cow. Being disposed 
to treat her politely, he replied that there was 
nothing for anybody’s cow. The lady, being 
equally embarrassed, also disposed to be polite, 
said she inquired for Mike Howe. 


A gentleman once visited the State Library 
of New Hampshire, wishing to consult Jeffer- 
son’s “Notes on Virginia.” The librarian, 
who was elected to his office because he was “of 
use to the party,” fumbled about the shelves 
for a while, and then said to his applicant, “I 
cannot find them, and I presume Mr. Jefferson 
took them up before he died.” 


I was highly tickled to read, the other morn- 
ing, writes a Paris correspondent, the para- 
graph in one of the most widely circulated 
Paris papers, of which the following is a faith- 
ful translation: “Echo of American news: On 
the 15th courant, Mr. Jerome Bonaparte, 
grandson of Prince Jerome, was married to the 
geome wy Seed of the celebrated American 

umorist, Daniel Webster.” 


An old deacon was always.on the offside of 
every question that came before the church. 
When the temperance reform was in full feath- 
er, and the question was discussed in the 
church of which he was an officer, he, as a 
matter of course, opposed it. He would not 
sign the pledge; he would not consent to its 
presentation in the Sunday-school, he objected 
vehemently to the distribution of tracts. One 
day in the presence of a full house, one of the 
members of the church made the case of the 
deacon a subject of prayer:—‘‘Oh, Lor, if thy 
servant, our brother, continues his opposition 
to us, wilt thou, in Lm tender mercies, remove 
him from the church militant below to the 
church triumphant above!’ “I won’t go!” 
thundered the indignant and obstinate deacon. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Omi 57 t Street, Boston 





9 Tr 
near Union Park, 


ta?” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 1b. 





WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 


A. M. McPHAIL & GO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| a De Oa 8 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices. Pi- 
anos to Let. 





CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


Home of Health. 


paweh New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
rmanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
he house. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors 








June 10, ly 





SEWING MACHINES, 4 


E Weed Family Favorite, 
Ww Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, ZZtna, 
American, &cC., &0., 
I Sold for emall installments as low as $5 per 
one 


Month, or may be paid for in Werk 
N athome. For Circulars and Terms address 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice § Peck,) 
G 323 Washington, cor. West St. 
Feb. 11. ly S 


Se oO 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Boston. 
C. W. TornNer. H. R. Cuenery 
June 2. ly 


. 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 1308 d Av » COrmer 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train, 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 














DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton canave, The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying. $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Uver Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 
proved — * 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 cash or $1.26 
pod day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

cale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, nea‘ 
aenens quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organ 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Iso, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piave Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President, 


THE 


St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 
Single subscription, OBE. oscccccccceccedes +» 8.00 
Sour copies. oooee me rrr eoccceccee coe $11.00 
ua come ep eoececeeeces sy nece sess caps oosveataees bry 
ne copies per year, and one to getter-up of clu / 
Swelvee y “ “ 8 “ P “ 21.00 








Handsome premiums are given to those who get up 
clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy, 
Address 
MARGARET L. JOHNSON; 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Me. 
June 2. : 6m 





THE INVINCIBLENESS 


— OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
OANNOT BE DOUBTED. 


Sa Va. 





‘For Compactness, Ease of Maulpulation, Durabili. 
ty, Quietness of Running, aud General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms te 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. He. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 


MRS. A. S. SPENCER, 
Electropathic Physician, 


No. 2135 Washington Street, 
BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 


ELECTROPATHY is a system of medical peneticn 

based upon principles of Electricity, which it recog- 

nizes as the connecting medium between mind and 

matter, the vitalizing force, the natural element of the 

nerves, and as applied by Mrs. A. S. Spencer, will cure 

Nervous Headache,Bronchitis,Neuralgia, 

Dropsy, Paralysis, Catarrh, Rheu= 
matism, Dyspepsia, General ° 
Debility, Kee, &ce 
Orrice Hours, From 9701, AND From 2 to5 P. M, 
SATURDAYS FROM 8 to 12, M. 

Mrs. S; does not go out to practice except in EX- 

Oct. o. - TREME cases. 3m 











J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 6m 


F. VOGL & CO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 


Freperic VoGL, 
. Voan, ly May 2. 


June 2%. 
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Gorrespondence. 





OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpon, Oct. 27, 1871. 

In a former paper I promised to give a more 
definite account of the work Miss Taylour and 
Miss McLaren are doing in Scotland. I have 
already spoken of Miss McLaren’s rare execu- 
tiveability. This assigns to her care the mon- 
etary and business management of the cam- 
paign. In most cases, a collection is taken at 
the door as the audience pass out, but if at any 
of the towns, there seems to be objection to 
this course, as a matter of taste, it is not insist- 
ed upon, and the expenses are paid by private 
subscriptions from interested citizens, or from 
the funds of the Edinburgh committee. Those 
ladies usually a:k for the use of the town hall, 
and in this way are quite sure both to interest 
more or less of the town officials in the meet- 
ing, and to secure a hali without incurring ex- 
pense. 

Next, the most influential of the town offi- 
cials is likely to be invited to preside at the 
meeting, irrespective of his views upon the 
question to be discussed. Leading clergymen 
are visited, and solicited to have seats on the 
platform. ‘The plan is to secure the presence 
of as many prominent citizens on the platform 
as is possibie, and this to obtain their counte- 
nance to the discussion, without in any way 
pledging them to the support of the question 
that is being agitated. The chairman at the 
opening of the meeting states his position, 
which is quite likely to be unfavorable to the 
claims of the women, but by the courteous re- 
gard that he is bound to show the ladies and 
their cause, in virtue of his position, he does 
much to conciliate the unprejudiced consider- 
ation of the audience. 

At the close of the lecture a vote of thanks 
is usually proposed for the lecturer. This, 
too, is quite as likely to be done by an oppo- 
nent, who, while thanking the ladies for the 
interesting and earnest presentation of the 
subject, takes occasion to express his dissent. 
The one who seconds the vote of thanks does 
the same. All these things are preiirranged 
in this couotry, and both the mover and sec- 
onder of a resolution or proposition make a 
speech. The vote of thanks is followed by a 
resolution to send a petition to Parliament, 
asking for the enfranchisement of women. 
This gives occasion for two of the most influ- 
ential friends to speak. 

The audiences at these meetings number 
from five to twelve hundred. Forty or fifty 
meetings were held last winter, and I believe a 
much fuller canvass is planned for this winter. 
I observe one difference between the character 
of the meetings here, and with us. Here they 
are meant to have more the character of discus- 
sions. Free speech is invited from opponents, 
as well as from friends, and this even at the 
risk of a good deal of nvise and confusion, 
Nothing is more tenaciously clung to in the 
code of English liberty than the right of free 
speech; and so unwilling are the advocates 
of woman’s franchise to seem to avoid it, that 
they would prefer that a meeting should be 
broken up, by the misappropriate cheers of 
their enemies, rather than that a policeman 
should interfere. This is the custom at all 
meetings where the public are invited to at- 
tend. Such meetings are not understood to 
belong to the party who get them up, but to 
all who choose to be present—and the result 
frequently is a degree of noise and confusion 
that would be considered in bad taste, if not 
disreputable, with us. 

With the well-disposed surroundings that I 
have mentioned, Miss Taylour gives her lec- 
ture, which is graceful and conciliatory in a 
rare degree, aud well calculated in style to win 
the good feeling of the audience, as well as to 
convince the judgment by clear and well 
marshalled argument. ; 

She says: ‘‘In the first place we claim electo- 
ral rights because, living as we do under a gov- 
ernment, the fundamental laws of which pro- 
fess to provide for the due representation of 
all classes and all property, we feel it anom- 
alous and unjust that so great a number of its 
subjects should go unrepresented in conse- 
quence of sex being made the only disqualifi- 
eation. If women are capable of holding and 
managing property, what argument can be ad- 
vanced to prove that they are incapable of ex- 
ercising the electoral privilege thereto attach- 
ed? Our forefathers were not so unjust, for 
we have evidence that when parliaments were 
first constituted, sex formed no barrier to the 
exercise of the franchise by women possessing 
the requisite qualification. The names of ladies 
who voted in the reigns of the Henrys, and 
also in that of Queen Elizabeth, have been ac- 
cidentally preserved. In the reign of James I. 
the Puritans opposed woman’s right to vote, 
but were overruled by a judicial decree. Dur- 
ing the Commonwealth, they renewed their op- 
position, and suceeeded in carrying their point. 
Upon the Restoration, women again resumed 
this political right, but in the course of two gen- 
erations more, the custom became so neglect- 
ed, that after atime it was forgotten. The Re- 
form Bill of 1832, by conferring the new fran- 
chise on ‘male persons, first stamped with il- 
legality the right of women to vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

“In the second place we claim the suffrage 





on another fundamental principle of our Con- 
stitution, that taxation can only be lawfully 
levied by a parliament elected by the tax-pay- 
ers; we hold that it is as unconstitutional as 
it is unjust to impose the burden upon women, 
while withholding from them the privilege be- 
longing thereto. If sex is a reasonable ground 
for refusing the right, should it not be an 
equally reasonable ground for remitting the 
burdén ? 

“‘A third reason why the franchise should be 
given us is furnished by the consideration that 
as @ vast number of women are self-support- 
ing it is unjust and cruel to lay upon them an 
unnecessary disqualification, which often 
proves a serious obstacle in the hard struggle 
for bread-winning. And does not their cry for 
justice and due consideration become all the 
more urgent and forcible because they are 
what is termed the weaker sex? I appeal 
fearlessly to every manly man, and ask, Is it 
right that unprotected and toiling women 
should have withheld from them, unjustly and 
unconstitutionally, aright without which they 
are placed in a position of disadvantage in 
comparison with you? Should your superior 
strength be considered as a reason why you 
should be granted an additional element of 
strength, and our weakness a reason why we 
should be robbed of that to which so many of 
us are entitled equally with yourselves? I be- 
lieve this injustice would have been done away 
with long ago, had men had their attention 
called to it, and more especially to the fact that 
the disability to vote forms a very serious draw- 
back to women being accepted as tenants, ei- 
ther of places of business or farms. 

“Still further, we desire the franchise be- 
cause we believe that it is only through direct 
representation in Parliament that the inter- 
ests of women will secure their fair share of 
consideration and protection, that fair repre- 
sentation can only come through direct repre- 
sentation. Has legislation bithertu dealt fair- 
ly with us? For instance, what humane man 
can defend many of the existing laws that 
press so barbarously upon those women who 
have had the misfortune to unite themselves 
with wicked and unprincipled men? An au- 
thority which we all respect tells us that law 
is not made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawless and ungodly. It appears to me the 
very reverse has ruled with those who adopted 
and have perpetuated the power which our 
common law gives the husband over the prop- 
erty, the children, yea, even the person of his 
wife. Instead of being compiled for the pur- 
pose of deterring evil-doing, it seems rather as 
though many of our laws were framed for the 
express purpose of permitting bad men to do 
acts from which all good men would shrink 
with abhorrence. 

“Another glaring injustice is that of being 
excluded from participation in educational en- 
dowments and advantages. Many school en- 
dowments are devoted to boys that were in- 
tended for education generally. Christ’s Hos- 
pital was founded equally for the benefit of 
boys and girls; while the fact is, 1100 boys 
monopolize the institution, and only about 
25 girls are admitted. Would such unfair par- 
tiality have arisen if we had had proper repre- 
sentation? Again, we desire the franchise be- 
cause while it is withheld the country will 
lose the benefit of much sound thinking and 
many useful practical opinions.” 

Miss Taylour then argues that women need 
the opportunity to use their acquirements as a 
stimulus to the best mental attainment, that 
to deny this would be to place women on a 
pinnacle of unselfishness and disinterested 
generosity, far above the other sex, which 
men would probably deny them, and which 
they themselves are far from claiming. Can 
the country afford to ignore the intellect found 
among one half of its inhabitants? Just as 
slavery in any form exists will so much of jus- 
tice and good be unattained. 

In proceeding to answer objections Miss 
Taylour says: “It is no easy matter to meet 
opposition that rests upon a hypothetical sen- 
timent, which it is impossible <o treat in a log- 
ical manner, for reason has nothing on which 
to lay hold—no ground on which to stand. 
As to the objection that women do not gener- 
ally desire the franchise, and that only a small 
number would exercise it if it was in their 
power, the rapid progress of this movement is 
a direct denial of the assertion. But look at 
the returns made of the municipal elections in 
England. The estimate is that while one out 
of every three men on the register voted, about 
one out of every five women availed herself of 
the newly-acquired privilege. But number is 
no criterion of the wisdom, the justice or the 


truth of a cause. 
“It is objected that politics are quite beyond 


a woman’s province. I will ask those who 
make this objection to define politics—they 
seem to attach to it some mysterious and ab- 
struse meaning. Politics is nothing more nor 
less than the regulation of relations between 
human beings. Are not women human be- 
ings as well as men, and as such do not politics 
concern them? Does it not follow that they 
should not only take an interest, but should 
also have some voice in the enactment of reg- 
ulations that concern them so nearly and so 
despotically ? 

“The fact that distinctive characteristic dif- 
ferences exist between the sexes only strength- 
ens the argument in favor of each having a 


voice in choosing the men who are to frame 
laws that will bear upon their cominon inter- 
ests through life. What is the governing of a 
family but politica! action on a small scale? 
Can man do that weil alone ? 

“Again it is said that it is unfeminine for wo- 
man to come out from private life or be in any 
way mixed up in public matters. In Mohamme- 
dan countries this objection might have some 
weight. Surely if it is not unfeminine and in- 
decorous for a woman to dance at a public as- 
sembly, or to stand behind the stall at a fancy 
bazar, it cannot be unfeminvine aud indecorous 
for her to record ber vote at a polling booth, 
or, if she pleases, attend a political meeting, 
where the publicity would be no more than 
she encounters when going toa concert or oth- 
er place of general amusement. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine any one so illogical as to serious- 
ly maintain that public appearance in the dis- 
charge of duty is less feminine than a like 
public appearance in search of pleasure.” 

Iam only able to give the main points of 
Miss ‘Taylour’s lecture. This I have done be 
cause I thought it would be interesting both in 
showing the differences and resemblances be- 
tween the arguments used here and in Ameri- 
ca. Miss Taylour’s expression in her lecture 
indicates that she thinks it improbable that 
women will desire to come into Parliament; 
but I have been told that her views upon this 
have changed since the lecture was written. 

To-day, the London Franchise Committee 
have a meeting, at which it is expected a vigor- 
ous effort will be made to make the London 
committee a central committee. The case is 
of precisely the same nature as the one with 
us—London and Manchester are not cordially 
sympathetic in reference to their methods of 
work—and while some desire union, others 
think it would be most hazardous, and that 
each committee will do best to work by itself. 

I shall hope to be able soon to send good 
news respecting the medical students at Edin- 
burgh. Mary E, Berpy. 











PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JOURNAL in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 





to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for’‘the Woman's JOURNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 
EXTRA SILVER PLATED WARE! 


For OnE new cash subscriber, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Plain Dessert Spoon. 
1 Ty or “ “ Table Spoon. 
5 * « “ Tipped Salt Spoons. 
. * “ « ** Mustard Spoon. 
ij * bd o Pickle Fork. 
For Two new cash subscribers, we will give either of 
the following articles :— 
1 Extra Silver Plated Gothic Dessert Spoon. 
o “ « Table Spoon. 
Salt Spoons. 
Mustard Spoons. 
VUlive Nut Pick. 
Tipped Gravy Ladle. 
For THRe& cash subscribers, we wili give either of 
the following articles :— 
6 Extra Silver Pl’d Tipped or a Tea Spoons. 
“ a “ ad 


“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 
“ “ “ 


ie DOO 


3 essert Spoons. 
2 - ” . * Table Spoons. 
2 “ “Oval Solid Handle Butter Knife. 


1 o bed “Oyster Ladle (medium size.) 
1 i - “  Qval or Gothic Pie Knife. 
1 ad Child’s Knife, Fork & Spoon (in case). 
for FIVE new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 


1 Dozen Double Silver Plated Dessert Spoons. 
6 “ Antique Double Plated Dessert Spoons. 
s « sag * on Table Spoons. 
“ o sed " Dessert Forks. 
6 Tipped Extra plated Table Forks. 
1 Oval Beaded Cake Knife. 
1 Extra Siver Plated Breakfast Castor, 3 bottles. 
For sEVEN new cash subscribers, we will give either 
of the following articles :— 
1 Dozen Antique EXtra Silver Pl’d Table Spoons. 
. = Tipped « - Dessert Forks. 
3 ®@ ” 6a a Table Forks. 
Oval “ Tea Knives (solid handle). 
1 Extra Silver Plated Cake Basket (medium size). 
1 sed ad Dinner Castor, 6 bottles. 
1 = - Chased Butter Dish. 


The ahove silver ware is of the best quality of plated 
goods, of the kinds mentioned, and will give entire sat- 
isfaction. 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For THREE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For FIVE new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For £1GHT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For six new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper’’ or ‘The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-Wringer. 

(4 In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 

Woman’s JouRNAL, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The range of ‘OLD AND NEW” is wider than that attempted by any other literary or critical journal in 
America. The proprietors mean to publish a journal ‘or the people, which shail interest, in some way, every 
member of an intelligent fumily ; bat they do not stop with the entertainment of their readers, They also pro- 
pose the discussion, at the hands of the ablest authors, of the gravest questions of politics, religion, social or- 


der, and history. 





GREAT ATTRACTIONS 





FOR 1872. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’'S NEW STORY, 


“THE VICAR’S 


DAUGHTER,” 


published as a Serial in “OLD AND NEW,” commencing in the number for October, 1871. 
This novel, which proves to be of peculiar interest, takes-up and carries forward some of the characters first 


met in “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” 


A NEW SERIAL, ENTITLED, 
“SIX OF ONE BY HALE A DOZEN OF THE OTHER,’ 


written jointly by Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Loring, Miss Hale, Mr. Perkins, Mrs, Whitney, ané 
Mr. Hale, commences in the number for December, 1871, and will be continued through the first half of 


1872. 


GREAT OFFERS. 


THREE MONTHS FREE. 
All New Subscribers to “Old and New,” fer 1872, will receive the last three nu m= 


bets of 1871 FREE. 


FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
THE CHRISTMAS LOCKET, 1871. 


Early in December, we shall publish “THE CHRISTMAS LOCKET,” a Holiday Gift-Book, by our most 


distinguished contributors. 
It will contain Stories, Poems, and other papers, by 


Mrs. Stowe, George MacDonald, H. H., Joaquin’ Miller, Miss Williams, Charles T. Brooks, 
Mr. Perkins, Mr. Hale. . 


and others of our favorite contributors. 
Price 25 Ceuts, mailed postpaid. 


Subscribers (both old and new), who subscribe to““OLD AND NEW” before Jan. 1, 1872, will receive “Taz 


CuristMas Locker” free. 





TERMS (payuble in advance), $4.00 per annum}; $2.00 for Six Menths} Single Nume 


bers, 35 cents (mailed postpaid). 


“CLUB RATES,—Tiiree copies, $10.00; Five copies, #15.(0; Ten copies, $20.(0, ard an ¢xtia ccpy te 


getter up of Club. £435 2 aabe ~ 12ep Eggs, 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES.—OLD anp New and any $4.00 Magazine, for 
%7.003 with OLIVER Optic’s, OuR YounG Fovks, or any $1.50 Magazine, $5.003 with Tax LingeRAL 
CuRISTIAN, 36.003 with Tok CnRisTIAN REGISTER, $6.00 to New subscribers toeither, full rate ($7.00) 
to old subscribers to both, with LirreLy’s LivinG AGE, $10.00 to NEW eubecribers. 

BOUND VOLUMES, each containing the number for six months, will be supplied at $3.00 per volume. 
A HANDSOME CLOTH COVER, with gilt back, will be furnished, for binding the numbers comprising a volume , 
for fifty cents. Any person sending the numbers comprising a volame, to the office of “OLD AND Ngw,” can 


have them handsomely bound on payment of $1.00. 


The volumes commence with the January and July numbers of each year. 
The postage within the United States is 36 cents a year, payable at the office where received. Foreign post- 
age must be prepaid ; and the necessary amount must accompany the subscription. 


(a Subscriptions should be addressed to 


GEO. A. COOLIDGE, Business Agent, 143 Washington St., Room 4, Boston, 
CARE OF 


Nov. 25. tf 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 











AKROPANAMEDE! 
“What I Know of Insanity.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, IN SUPERIOR STYLE, 


AN 
IMPORTANT NEW WOBK, 


ENTITLED 
“THE TEMPLE,” 
WITH PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR ALL 


ON 


DISEASES of the BRAIN and NERVES. 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 





AN ORIGINAL EXPLANATION OF THE CAUSES 
AND PHENOMENA OF 


Mania, Insanity and Crime. 





The Information contained in this Book is adapted 
to the Married and Single, to the Young and 
Old, and to both Sexes, as well as Students, 
Lawyers, Doctors, Ministers, Literary 
Persons, and to every one whose 
occupation is a wear and 
tear upon the Brain 
and Nerves. 





Among the Subjects treated of in this Volume, are 
the following :— 

Disorders of the Nerves of Motion and Sensation; 
Loss of Memory ; Suspension of Personal Conscious- 
ness; Medicines for Maladies of the Mind; Mental 
Storm Signals; Symptoms of Disorders of the Ner- 
vous System; ‘‘Insanity’’—What is it? ‘Moral Ep- 
idemics’””—W hat are they? True Solution of Mental 
and Spiritual Phenomena; Egotism of the Insane; 
Causes of Paralysis, Epilepsy, Lunacy and Idiocy; 
Evils Arising from Incompatible Temperaments; 
New Laws and Rational Treatment for Criminals, 
True Remedy for Sleeplessness; Dyspepsia Caused 
and Cured by Mental Forces; Mutual Hate between 
Men and Women Explained; Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children; Causes of and Treatment for 
all Diseases of the Heart, Blood, Brain, Nerves and 
Organs of the Human Body; Prescriptions for the 
Speedy Cure of many Diseases peculiar to the Pres- 
ent Generation. 


A MEDICAL BOOK FOR EVERY FAMILY, 


A large, handsome volume of 460 pages; beautifully 
printed and bound, with an original frontispiece. 
Cloth edition, $1.50, postage, 20c. Paper, Frontis- 
piece Omitted, $1.00, postage, 10c. 

Address the Publishers, WM. WHITE & CO., at 
the BANNER OF LIGHT BOOKSTORE, 158 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass.; also our New York Agents, 
the AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 119 Nassau 
street, New York. 


@ Orders for “MENTAL DISORDERS,” by A. 





“THE LIVING AGE 
has no equal in any 
country.”—Phila. Press. 


“It stands at the 
head of nineteenth- 
century literature.”— 
Chicago Evening Journal. 


“The best periodical 
in America.”’-—Rev. Theo. 
L. Cuyler. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


Issucd every Saturday, gives fifty-two num- 
bers of sixty-four pages each, or more than 
Three Thoasand Double-Column Octave 
Pages 
of reading- matter yearly; and is the only compil- 
ation that presents, witha satisfactory conm- 
pletenesxs as well as freshness, the best Essays, Ke- 
views, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Poetry, 
Scientitic, Biographical, Historical, and Political In- 
formation, from the entire body of Foreign Periodi- 

cal Literature, and from the pens of the 
ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


It is therefure indispensable to every one who wishes 
to keep pace with the events or intellectual progress 
of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family 
general intelligence and literary taste. 

Extracts from Notices. 


“Were I, in view of all the competitors that are 
now in the field, to choose, I should certainly choose 
‘Tux Livine Aar.’”’—lev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“In no other single publication can there be found 
so much of sterling literary excellence.”—New York 
Evening Post. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.” — The Na- 
tion, N. Y. , 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gather- 
ed together.” —ZJilinois State Journal. 

“For thinking people, the best of all the eclecti¢e 
ublications, and thecheapest. . . . It is amonth- 
ly that comes every week.”"—The Advance, Chicago. 

“It gives to its readers more than three thousand 
double-column octavo pages a year, of the most valua- 
ble, instructive, and entertaining reading of the day. 
‘History, biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, pol- 
ities, criticism, 'art,—what is not here?’ It is the 
only compilation that presents with a satisfactory 
completeness, as well as freshness, the best literature 
of the almost innumerable, and enerally inaccessible, 
European quarterlies, monthlies, an weeklies,—a 
literature embracing the productions of the ablest and 
most cultured writers living. It is, therefore, indis- 
pensable to every one who desire @ thorough compen- 
dium of all that,is admirable and noteworthy in the lit- 
erary world.’’—Boston Post. 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of nostage. 

Address ITTELL & GAY, Bosten. 


The best Home and Foreign Literature at Club 


[Possessed of ‘t.rrreLi’s Livine AGr’ and of one 
or other of our vivaueus American montblies, a sub- 
scriber will find himselt ‘y command of the whole sit- 
uation.’ —Philadelphia Ev. Rulletin.} 

For Ten Dollars, THE —- AGE, weekly, con- 
taining the cream of Foreign Pestodical Literature, 
and either one of the leading Magazting of Home Lit- 
erature named below, will be sent to On address for 
one year: viz.:— 

HARPER'S MONTHLY (OR WEEKLY, OR Basar), 
Tur ATLANTIO MONTHLY, LIPPINCOTT’S MonrTHe?. 
Tar GALAXY, OLD AND NEW, SCRIBNER 8 MONTHLY, 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, OR APPLETON'S 7. 
NAL (weekly); or, for $8.50, Taz Livine Ace and our 
Youne Foiks. Addressasabove. 38t Nov. 2. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEY ANCEHS, 
No. 5 Pemberton + (Room 23), Bostom. 
Examination of Titles. of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting cf all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

















J. Davis, will be filled by any Bookseller or Periodical 
dealer in the country. st Nov. 26. 


DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. SravEne. 
Jan, 21. 





